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THE ENIGMA THAT IS RUSSIA 


_The following article is a translation of an address 
titled “Deutschland zwischen Ost und West” delivered 
by Dr. Wilhelm Starlinger on the occasion of a political 
rally at Hanover prior to the debates on the ratification 
of the Paris Treaty in the German Bundestag. The 
translation was made from the text of the address as 
it appeared in the Deutsche Tagepost of Regensburg, 
February 25-26, 1955. 


Dr. Starlinger spent nine years (1945-54) behind the 
Iron Curtain. Present at the rally when his address 
was given was the German Chancellor, Dr. Konrad 
Adenauer, who is scheduled to go to Moscow in the 
immediate future for conferences with Soviet leaders. 
This article may furnish us in America with an index 
of the German approach to current problems, particu- 


ee affecting the re-unification of their country. 


Ro Is A VAST domain and its populace 
vety numerous. Today there is but one na- 
tion fully awakened to its national destiny; one 
nation with complete control over all instruments 
of power, systematically infiltrating the upper and 
lower social strata of its vast population, never 
adapting itself but always assimilating every other 
ethnic group. This nation is Great Russia. At the 
‘conclusion of this gigantic melting process it is 
hoped that there will emerge a colossal empire of 
homogeneous elements which will not only speak 
Great Russian and think Great Russian, but also 
feel and act Great Russian. 


What does this imply for Europe? 


First, it implies that all so-called Russian patriot- 
ism is, in fact, Great Russian patriotism and must 
be so understood. It means that we will have to 
deal with this Great Russianism, and that the many 
other national emotions and expressions have no 
political importance. 

Secondly, this Great Russian mass of people is 
not less gifted than our own, but is less developed, 
and has qualities which make for very distinct 
types of political behavior capable of achieving, 
‘under a collectivistic leadership, the extraordinary 
in courage, tenacity, hardiness, abstemiousness and 
resourcefulness. On the other hand, there are 
qualities which are apt to neutralize these virtues— 
a habitual instability, an ingrained untruthfulness 
and an uncontrollable tendency toward disorgani- 


zation. This is the reason why Russia has always 
been a despotism and will have to exist as a 
despotism for a long time to come. For Russia 
has no other choice in overcoming these weaknesses 
except through a collectivity, through the instru- 
mentality of absolute terror concentrated in the 
despotism of a single tyrant. Should Russia fail 
in this, a period of total or semi-total chaos will 
ensue. He who does not comprehend this, who 
trusts that he may be able to deal with Russia 
through negotiations, or who entertains wishful 
dreams about other possibilities in the near future, 
will one day have a rude awakening. 


In the third place, we must not forget that the 
Russian expanse is immense—almost nine million 
square miles, whereas the United States has an 
area of a little more than three million. Russia’s 
population of a little over 200 million does not 
fill the expanse of territory. As great as is this 
mass of people, it is far too small and it increases 
at too slow a pace. This is of growing concern to 
Moscow. When on a recent occasion the president 
of the Central Committee appealed to the masses 
to make the 200 million grow into 300 million, 
he knew quite well why he asked for this growth. 
In the East there looms a block of 600 million 
people, which will soon be 700 million, concen- 
trated in a territory much too small. This is a 
deadly peril, and Russia knows it. In the measure 
in which this danger from the East increases to 
approach its point of climax, Russia is under pres- 
sure to protect itself from the rear by seeking 
security from the West. That day will come 
sooner than many today are willing to believe. 


The times of Lenin... 


In the great movements dominating Russia to- 
day, there is a positive and a negative element. 
Marxism, Leninism and Stalinism, as ideologies, 
are dead. It is, of course, possible to talk, write 
and sing in their jargon. But everyone acts in 
everyday life as though these ideologies never 
existed, be he one in power or one subjugated by 
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it; in the brigade or in the kolkhoz. There never 
has been such a cleavage between theory and 
practice, not to mention between faith and life, 
as in present-day Russia. The times of Lenin, in 
which one, if need be, gave his life for his ideal, 
are gone. They were gone already during the 
last war, which was not waged on a Communistic 
but on a patriotic basis. 

Why do we have to be so alert to this? Be- 
cause the coming show-down, the intellectual clash, 
will not be with Marxism, but with other great 
movements which even now reveal themselves and 
fill the empty shell of an abandoned Marxist 
ideology. This basic phenomenon the West does 
not yet comprehend; it continues to talk about 
national socialism, or chauvinism of an oriental 
species. We must be careful not to over-rate 
what is said in the jargon of Marxism. Behind 
such statements are really two moving forces: On 
the one hand, there is the still tempered and covert 
awakening to a new national consciousness, a con- 
version movement, a prodding which is slowly 
permeating the army, the government, and even 
the party. And on the other hand, there is the 
stark struggle for naked power. It is no longer 
the struggle for convictions and ideologies. 

Stalin, during the last years of his life, was 
in the possession of absolute power. As First 
Secretary he dominated the Central Committee of 
the party and thereby the total planning and legis- 
lative power. As Chairman of the Council of 
Ministers he controlled the administrative organ 
of the government and therefore the whole execu- 
tive. As Generalissimo of all the defense forces 
he held the total armed strength of the Union in 
his steel grip. Furthermore, he wielded an in- 
strument, completely subservient to him and de- 
veloped by him in its poignant strength—the 
Cheka, which gave him the full power to terroriz- 
ing the collectivity. But that was not all. During 
the last stages of his life, he had himself enthroned 
in the manner of the caesar-gods. He was pro- 
claimed Stalin the Great, the Teacher, Father, 
Friend of all the peoples of the world. But then 
he went his way, and with him his power. 

It was clear to all informed persons that the 
jockeying for succession would begin immediately. 
A duumvirate was formed: since Molotov could 
be overlooked, only Beria and Malenkov mattered. 
At first it was feasible to expect this two-man 
team of leadership to last for a while, because it 
had been puttied together with an ocean of blood. 
The first thing the two-man system did was to 
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defame the dead “teacher” and ‘“‘father of all 
peoples” in an act of unimaginable curtness. They 
denounced and reversed the last great government 
court process under Stalin—the process against the 
physicians, which the late great demoniac had 
planned to publicize with monstrous show of 
spectacular dramatics. With that they pulled 
down the structure of the entire juridical system 
of Stalinism. Russia held her breath; she realized 
only then that Stalin was dead. Then the 
duumvirate exploded in a genuine coup détat: 
Beria was summarily eliminated. For the first 
time in a very long while a new power had 


‘emerged, an anonymous power—that of the army, 


regardless who spearheaded it at the time. Then 
the second duumvirate of Khrushchev and Ma- 
lenkov moved towards its final stage, the power 
and decisive force of the formerly invisible third 
partner increased, finally culminating 1n the army’s 
leaning towards Khrushchev. . 


. are gone 


The struggle is far from finished. Khrushchev 
is not a Stalin. Also, the present stage can be only 
a transition. For, as indicated, what 1s happening 
today in the inner politics of Russia is not compe- 
tition between ideologies, but a gigantic struggle 
for power. As long as this struggle for the inner- 
political supremacy remains undecided, Russia will 
not and can not make important political decisions 
in the outersphere. Neither of the two rivals for 
final undisputed one-man rule—whether he be 
one of the marshals, or Khrushchev, or even 
Malenkov—will be able to offer binding pledges 
or acquire security for himself until he has firmly 
grasped final undisputed power at home. 


What exists in Russia at present has nothing to 
do with Socialism or Communism in any shape 
or form. It is nothing less than a monopolistic, 
manipulated, hot-house variety of state Capitalism 
which feeds exclusively on the unparalleled ex- 
ploitation of the peasantry, extracting an average 
price cut of one-thousand per cent on commodities. 
Only on the back of the peasant could the gigantic 
structure of heavy industry be erected, and only 
as long as sheer terror is employed. But this is 
no longer possible since the downfall of Beria. 
The Cheka, of course, still exists; but it is no 
longer the uncanny, ruthless executive weapon it 
formerly was. Nor is it possible for it to be other- 
wise since its creator is gone and neither of the 
successors can afford to allow his rival to set up 
another instrument of terror. 


The absence of this instrument of terror in the 
hands of any one man has made impossible the 
further manipulation of a synthetic state Capitalism 
of the form prevalent in latter-day Stalinism. This 
explains why two years ago the two new plans 
were inaugurated with such tremendous effort: 
1. the plan of Khrushchev to ease up on the 
peasant, to raise the standards of agriculture, to 
|inctease farm production, etc.; 2. the plan of 
Malenkov to expand the light goods industry, to 
increase the general standard of living and to 
satisfy in some degree the common hunger of the 
masses for consumer goods. 

To the intelligent observer it was at once clear 
that neither plan could offer a real measure of 
success unless carried out at the expense of heavy 
industry. For in no category—man power, tech- 
nical capacity, raw material or productive skill— 
could agriculture or the consumer goods industry 
be expanded and raised to the extent envisioned 
without creating a vacuum elsewhere. And unless 
there would be instant signs of indubitable suc- 
cess, could the army be expected to look on with 
indifference. 


A Sudden Reversal 
Thus Khrushchev, too, failed. 


When Khrushchev of a sudden called off all 
these plans, simply because they had failed, some- 
body had to bear the blame. The guilt could fall 
only on the weaker of the two. As a matter of 
faet, however, not only had Malenkov’s plan fal- 
len short of expectations, but that of Khrushchev 
failed as well. The failure of one would have 
been enough. The stronger Khrushchev was 
forced to realign himself with the army by shift- 
ing the center gravity back to heavy industry. 
When we consider the impact of the conversion 
of a big state plan in Russia—possible only within 
a five-year period without literally throwing every- 
thing out of gear—we can conjecture what must 
have been at stake when the decision was made 
to shelve the daring gamble after eighteen months 
and to replace it by another. And what powers 
must have been at work behind the scenes to force 
it through! At any rate, it is naive to assume 
that these revolutionary changes could in any man- 
ner have been manipulated by a single person. 

_ Although everything is in flux, the shadow of the 
army very clearly grows progressively. 

What outlook is there for us and our foreign 
policy ? 

The Russian action in Berlin resulting in the 
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famous airlift was meant it to be a trial. The 
Russians, true enough, were at the peak of their 
power; but they realized too well that their power 
would not have sufficed to match the strength 
of the West at its full potential. For this reason 
they resorted to probing—a typically Russian 
tactic. There never was a thought of risking a 
big war. The Russian army was kept sufficiently 
maneuverable to be put into action at any moment 
a teal danger of war should threaten. And it is 
beyond all doubt that no war would have been 
started had the United States and Britain made 
a move to provide Berlin by way of armed land 
convoys. It is equally certain that Berlin would 
have fallen if the Western Powers had not been 
steadfast. In that case the Russians would soon 
have followed up with another test case elsewhere, 
let us say at the Kiel Canal, or at Trieste. And so 
they would have continued. When the West made 
a stand at that time, it saved not only Berlin but 
much, much more. 

In those days the belief prevailed in Russia that 
there was plenty of time. The Soviets may have 
reasoned along these lines: There are nearly fifty 
million starving people (in Germany) pressed to- 
gether in a small space. The boiler must blow 
up some day, and when it does all of Europe will 
erupt with it. When that happens we shall still 
have sufficient time to finish the job. 

When I now occasionally read in German papers 
about the “German miracle,” I cannot help won- 
dering. We (on the other side of the Iron 
Curtain) looked at it from a different angle. For 
us the miracle consisted in the strength of the 
German people to stand fast and resist, thereby 
causing the entire Russian expansion policy in the 
West to be put into reserve. For without that will 
to resist on the part of the German people any 
other resistance on the part of the West would 
have been futile. Only the combined resistance 
of the Western allies and of the German people 
created the circumstances which prevented Ger- 
many from being starved to death. 

After the Soviet probing maneuver had failed 
in Europe, my friends kept telling me: “Watch 
and see, now the bomb will explode in the East.” 
And so it happened. For in the meantime, the 
war in China had come to an end. The Chinese 
wat, it is true enough, was played up to the world 
at large as a great Bolshevist victory. But China 
with her 600 million people had concluded the 
wat much more quickly and much more inde- 
pendently than Russia had expected or wished. 
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So there was launched a second probing opera- 
tion—Korea. It was a double-barreled probing, 
one against the West in the East, the other against 
China. If at that time North Korea, that is to 
say Russia, had rolled over the South, perhaps 
unforeseen things would have happened. In that 
case Russia would have established for herself 
such ‘‘face” in the East as to make China sit up 
and pay her the greatest respect. But, then, quite 
something else took place, something which the 
East does understand extremely well, but which in 
its real implication the West still fails to compre- 
hend. It is this: When between the two strongest 
powers on earth—the United States and Russia— 
a final decision was not reached because neither 
could make up its mind to throw the last ounce 
of strength upon the scales, then and there a 
third power entered the stage of world history—a 
nation of 600 millions, badly armed, starving and 
terrorized, it is true, but fully awakened to a 
consciousness of its mission. Then and there, 
China won out over the United States and Russia: 
over the United States, because the latter country 
could not bring itself to stake its all (God be 
praised for this); over Russia because she no 
longer held the choice of decision, With that the 
world situation fundamentally changed. 


hs Distribution of Power Today 


So we are faced today wth the fact that there 
are three world powers. Only from this fact can 
we properly assess the future: Three world powers, 
two of whom appear for the moment to be linked 
together (on the surface) by a common ideology, 
but also by a very real necessity; for the Chinese 
potential cannot be developed without Russian aid. 
Yet, neither can this potential be realized with 
Russian help. For one thing, Russia does not 
want Chinese ascendancy, and even if she did, she 
could not provide the help. Her capacity is not 
equal to the occasion. 

What does this mean? China today has over 
six hundred million people. She has forty births 
for every 1,000 inhabitants. That means twenty- 
four million children a year. Her death rate is, 
of course, very high, although not statistically 
known; but it is expected to diminish from year 
to year. This means that this gigantic mass of 
people will increase each year by a number equal 
to the population of a moderate-sized nation. 
China cannot expand toward the south because 
there the pressure is already too great. She can 
expand only toward the north and the northwest. 
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And the Chinese peasant is going to migrate, mi- 
grate in the same way in which he has filled 
Manchuria and Sinkiang, and as he is filling Tibet 
and North Korea today, and as he will fill 
Mongolia tomorrow. One day he will knock at 
the Amur River. Beyond is the vacant space of 
Trans-Baikalia. 

When by that time an understanding has been 
reached somehow between the United States and 
Russia—something we ardently desire—China will 
be free to satisfy her needs independently. At that 
moment the Far East will be a deadly peril to 
Russia. And Russia will of necessity have to seek 
gecurity in the West. She will get this security 
from the United States; for America will have 
no reason to launch a crusade against Russia. In 
the final analysis all three powers want security— 
and they will have it; but the most threatened 
frontier will be on the Amur River, because of 
the enormous population pressure there. For that 
reason the weakest position of Russia will be our 
German strength. At that time there will be a 
parley, a deadly serious parley between the United 
States and Russia. If we are then a partner—and 
we shall be a partner of the United States be- 
cause the United States will retain Germany as 
partner—then Germany's position will be one of 
strength. Should Germany, however, not be 
alligned with the United States, then Russia will 
have no interest in any negotiations with Germany. 
Neither will the United States then have any in- 
terest in helping us bring about what we all so 
ardently desire—German unity. 


The Way Towards Unity 


These things are still far off on the horizon. 
Many will, therefore, say that German unity is 
a burning question now. That is, of course, true. 
But it still ts one thing to wish for something, and 
quite another to make it come true. He who 
lacks the patience to follow the way which leads 
to achievement may well succumb—and German 
unity will thus never become a fact. 

A final thought. I should like to conjure up a 
vision which has taken on ever more recognizable 
features in the past few years. In the first few 
years after the war—up to 1950—we on the other 
side of the Iron Curtain were really what you 
might call “gone with the wind.” In back of us 
there was nobody, and before us—nothing! We 
had neither protection nor rights nor any chance 
of self-defense. We no longer had a fatherland 
or a flag to cover ourselves. That was hard be- 
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yond endurance. But then, something of a mir- 
acle occurred. From the Sparse notices which 
reached us in foreign papers—direct news from 
Germany we never received—there somehow 
limned itself in the far distance the outline of a 
fatherland called Germany. But in front of the 
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outline there always stood a figure, the only one 

we were able to recognize. It was the figure of 

the German Chancellor. Before the figure and 

towering stature of this man we bow in reverence. 
Translation by 


Rev. Jos. WAHLEN, M.S.F. 


PAUL CLAUDEL: THE LIFE OF DRAMA 
AND THE DRAMA OF LIFE 


if MIGHT SEEM inappropriate to sorrow for the 
passing of one whose full and varied life was 
animated with Christian joy; but we do mourn 
what the Osservatore Romano called ‘‘a bereave- 
ment to the whole of Catholic culture” in the 
death of Paul Claudel in his 86th year. If the 
life-denying Existentialism of his fellow-country- 
man, Sartre, has shown, by its very barrenness and 
banality, that without Faith there can be no real 
inspiration, Claudel by vibrant word and example 
demonstrated that to those who seek the Kingdom 
of God and His justice many things are added, 
including the gift of poesy and the power to move 
hearts to praise. Life, said Sartre, is “an obscene 
and dull existence given to us for nothing.” 
“Life,” wrote Claudel in Positions and Proposi- 
‘tions, “is for the Christian not an incoherent series 
of vague, incomplete gestures, but a precise drama 
which has a denouement and a meaning.” These 
are the two philosophies, one of diabolic despair, 
the other of Divine purpose, which divide the soul 
of France today. 

Paul Claudel was born in 1868 at Villeneuve- 
sur-Fére-en-Tardinois. The Claudel family later 
moved to other country towns in the same district 
where the young poet learned to look on nature 
with a lover’s eye, and gathered images which 
were to be recorded in his later masterpieces, such 
‘as this from The Tidings Brought to Mary: 


~ “At the end, in the calm of the evening, when 
The wains which pass along the road 
Leave wisps of straw on boughs loaded with 
frait.” 


Claudel drew much of his physical and spiritual 
strength from’the green earth. Though he was a 
polished diplomat, living in the great capitals of 
the world, a playwright and poet of international 
_ repute, he kept his roots in the all-nourishing soil. 


It was his wish to be gathered to it again at the 
end. Long before death came to him last Ash 
Wednesday he wrote: “It is there, under the old 
wall covered with moss and maidenhair fern, that 
I have marked out my place. It is there, hardly 
separated from the countryside and its toils, that 
I shall rest beside that innocent child that I have 
lost and to whose grave I often come to say my 
Rosary.” 


Illuminations 


When he was fourteen years old the family 
came to live in Paris where young Paul attended 
the Lycée Louis-le-Grand. The academic air was 
at that time saturated with atheism and material- 
ism, disguised as a gentle and graceful scepticism 
by Taine and Renan. Being a poet and philoso- 
pher, he began to doubt doubt itself. The first 
thoughts to disturb his scepticism came through 
reading the poems of that tormented and eccentric 
genius, Rimbaud, and when he died he was reading 
a book of poems by that same strange poet through 
whom grace first came to him. The title of the 
poems was most appropriate: it was I//wminations. 

When he was eighteen years of age, the great 
event of his life occurred. So swift and momen- 
tous was it that he recorded the mode and manner 
of the revelation as one might record the effects 
of a lightning flash. And indeed it was a sudden 


illumination as significant for his as that which 


struck his name-saint on the road to Damascus. 
“Such was the unhappy child,” he wrote, “who 
on the twenty-fifth of December, 1886, took him- 
self to Notre Dame, there to follow the Offices 
of Christmas. I was beginning then to write, and 
it seemed to me that in the Catholic ceremonies, 
considered as a higher form of dilettantism, I 
was finding means of excitation which happened 
to be possessed by some decadent services and rites. 
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It was in such a mood that, elbowed and pushed 
about by the crowd, I attended with only a moder- 
ate amount of pleasure the High Mass. Having 
nothing better to do, I returned to Vespers. The 
choir boys in white robes, and the young men of 
the junior seminary of St. Nicholas du Chardonnet 
who accompanied them, were just about to sing 
that which I learned later to be the Magnificat. 
I myself was not sitting, but erect, standing by the 
second pillar at the entrance to the choir, at the 
right, on the sacristy side. And it was then that 
was produced the event which dominated all my 
life. In an instant my heart was touched, and I 
believed. I believed with such a clinging force, 
such a lifting of my being, with so powerful a 
conviction, with such a certitude void of any kind 
of doubt, that since that time not all the books, 
not all the reasonings, nor all the vicissitudes of 
an agitated life, have been able to shake my faith, 
nor indeed to touch it. I had suddenly a heart- 
shaking sense of innocence, of the Infancy of 
God, an unspeakable revelation.” 

After a brilliant course at the Ecole du Droit 
and the Ecole des Sciences, Claudel entered the 
French diplomatic service. The poet-ambassador 
thereafter served in the French consular service 
in the United States, Pekin, Prague, Frankfurt and 
Hamburg, and as Minister to Brazil, Denmark, 
Japan and the United States, (1927-33). His pro- 
fession brought him into contact with all manners 
of men and their manners. He studied both in his 
deep love of the common humanity in men. He 
was no ivory tower poet dwelling in aesthetic 
isolation apart from mankind, but a man a great 
compassion on the multitude of men and women 
in their strivings and sufferings. 


"God Writes Straight With Crooked Lines” 


The more Paul Claudel observed mankind and 
studied its ways, the more he came to the conclu- 
sion, voiced in the proverb he quoted, that ‘““God 
writes straight with crooked lines.’”’ He claimed 
that under all the apparent ironies and inconsist- 
encies of life, above all its terrors and tragedies, 
its pathos and banalities, there was a Divine pat- 
tern of events. The message of The Satin Slipper 
is that “all things minister to a Divine purpose, 
and so to one another, be it events or personalities. 
Even the falterings of circumstance and the pat- 
terings of personality, sin and falsehood, are made 
to serve truth and justice, and above all, salvation 
in the long run.” The plan of The Tidings 
Brought to Mary accords with the analysis of M. 
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Madaule: ‘We see the imperfect harmony of the 
beginning being followed by a series of disson- 
ances which form the magic element in the perfect 
harmony of the conclusion.” Life for him, as 
we have said, was a precise drama with a dénoue- 
ment and a meaning. Claudel made compelling 
restatements of the Christian concept of Providence 
to an age which had forgotten it. He reminded 
his generation of the Divine Master's remark 
about the very hairs of our heads being numbered. 
In this he stood apart from many of his country- 
men who have drifted towards the mass anonymity 
of Communism or the drab pessimism of Existen- 
tialism. At the reception of Claudel to the French 
Academy in 1947, Francois Mauriac said: “You 
have brought us happiness—that somewhat too 
lonely happiness, the enemy of literature which 
denies it, that happiness which isolates you in 
the midst of a generation.” 


His Will is Our Peace 


The happiness which Paul Claudel brought was 
none other than the happiness which has its foun- 
dations in acquiesence to the Will of God. Are 
not all our modern maladies of the mind and 
soul, Angst and peptic ulcers and the ennut of the 
masses, caused by the refusal to discover and fol- 
low God’s Will? La sua volontate é nostra pace, 
is an ancient Dantean phrase that is very relevant 
to our time of wars and worries. Our peace lies 
in doing His Will, and our pleasure also. Claudel 
defined his vocation in life in a letter written to 
his friend Madaule: “You have grasped the gen- 
eral idea of life and of my vocation: It is a great 
desire for and a great movement towards Divine 
joy, and an attempt to link the whole world to 
it... to recall the universe to its ancient role of 
Paradise.” We must have the courage of our 
platitudes and observe that our fanatically pleas- 
ure-seeking age seems of all ages the most joy- 
less, because people have confused pleasure with 
joy. Pleasure is of the body and too often ends 
in weariness and disgust. Joy is of the soul and 
has something of heaven in its indestructible per- 
sistence. Pleasure is sought directly for its own 
sake, but joy comes of doing something else, a 
sort of reward for following the Will of God 
wisely and well. The pleasure seekers shun pain 
and suffering. These who would be crowned with 
joy know that the price of Divine joy is pain and 
labor. That message Claudel delivered very beau- 
tifully in his masterpiece, The Tidings Brought to 
Mary. Out of the humiliations, the bodily afflic- 
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tions and the terrible privations of Violaine there 
came joy to others and to her own leprosy-stricken 
self. When she reveals her malady to her lover 
Be cries: 


Be es va What do you ask of me more? 
What does one ask of a flower 


Except that for an instant it be beautiful and 
perfumed, and afterwards it will be ended 

The flower is short-lived, but the joy which 
for an instant it gave 

Is not of those things which have either 
beginning or end.” 


No Poetry Without Piety 


In his own poetry of strong rhythms and elo- 
quent pauses, as well as in his theories of poetry, 
Claudel recalled his generation to the principle 
that with out deep piety there can be no poetry, 
that without sanctity song withers. His generation 
had delighted in the noxious blooms of Les Fleurs 
du Mal and made clever verses out of negative 
ideas like cynicism and despair. But they were a 
narrow generation, because their minds were nar- 
row and their souls were contracted, so that they 
wrote, as moderns still write, private, tortuous 
verses, curt, clever and mainly unintelligible. But 
Claudel reminded them in Ways and Crossways, 
“even without a general idea of earth or heaven 
you can make very nice poetry, you may carve 
‘delicate works of art, you may put together very 
interesting trinkets. But in this pagan poetry there 
is always, it seems to me, something wizened and 
hampered. For the flight of a butterfly you need 
the whole sky. You cannot understand a daisy 
in the grass if you do not understand the sun among 
the stars... For things and for poems there is 
only one way of being new, and this is to be true.” 
He recalled his fellow poets to their ancient mis- 
sion of giving praise when so many of them were 
given over to whimpering. ‘‘Nobody sings alone. 
Even the stars of heaven, we read in the ancient 
books, sing together. Religion gives us not only 
song. Religion has given the world not only joy 
but meaning.” 


Speaking of the advantages which religion con- 
fers on the poet, Claudel made a fair summary 
of his own, or rather, the Catholic philosophy of 
life and literature alike. Doubtless with the Ex- 
istentialists in mind, he wrote: ‘In a world where 
you do not know the ‘yes’ or ‘no’ of anything, 
where there is no law, moral or intellectual, where 
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everything is lawful, where there is nothing to 
hope for and nothing to lose, where evil brings no 
punishment, and good no recompense—in such a 
world there is no drama, because there is no strug- 
gle, and there is no struggle because nothing is 
worth the trouble. But with Christian Revela- 
tion, with the enormous bounded ideas of Heaven 
and Hell, which are as much above our compre- 
henston as the starry sky is above our heads, human 
actions, human destiny are invested with prodi- 
gious value. We can do an infinite good or an 
infinite evil. We have to find our way guided or 
misguided, like the Homeric heroes, by unseen 
friends or foes, among the most exciting and un- 
foreseen vicissitudes towards the sunlit peaks or 
to darkling deeps of misery. We are like the actors 
in a very interesting drama written by an author 
infinitely wise and good, in which we play an 
essential part, but in which it is impossible for us 
to know beforehand the least turn of the plot. For 
us life is always fresh and always interesting, be- 
cause every moment we have something new to 
learn and something necessary to achieve. The 
last act, as Pascal says, is always gory, but always 
magnificent as well, for religion has not only 
brought drama into life, it has set to its ending 
death, the highest form of drama, which for every 
disciple of Our Divine Master is sacrifice.’ We 
venture to quote this passage at length because 
it is such a clear restatement of that philosophy 
which Faith gives us in the face of a world which 
seems so chaotic, purposeless and unintelligible. 
For Claudel life was as planned and purposeful 
as one of his own dramas, though full of con- 
tradictions and obscurities to the superficial. 


The last act of the drama of Claudel’s life linked 
up with the first through Rimbaud’s poetry. For 
the month before his death he attended rehearsals 
of The Tidings, which the Comédie-Francaise had 
accepted. On the Monday before Ash Wednesday 
he had a heart attack, received Holy Communion 
and was anointed. “Let me die quietly, I am not 
afraid,’ he told those around him. At three 
o'clock on Wednesday he passed easily over the 
frontiers of time into that blessed eternity of 
which he had written so much. His long life had 
been splendidly rounded in thought, word and 
deed. For his Faith God had given him length 
of days in which to complete his destiny and the 
drama of a spacious mind born into a mean and 
melancholy time. 

LIAM Bropny, PH.D. 
Dublin, Ireland 
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SOME THOUGHTS ON THE PROBLEM 
OF FAMILY WAGES 


1 hak QUESTION may be asked whether it 1s 
entirely true that the family, as such, does 
not share in the efficiency of the worker. Since 
in many, if not all, instances the unmarried man 
or the married man without children can do as 
good a job as the married man with children, it 
seems obvious that no share of the product can 
possibly be imputed to the family. Thus, rather 
than insisting that the married man and father 
of a family receive a higher “wage” than the 
unmarried or childless one, most Catholic writers 
on the subject feel that the productivity wage, re- 
gardless of family status, should or would be high 
enough to permit the worker to found and sustain 
a family. However, this does not do away with 
the fact that the bachelor could get along with less 
than the married man and father, or that unmarried 
men or married men without children, receiving 
a ‘family wage,” would be better off than married 
men and fathers of families. There would, there- 
fore, remain a negative incentive to employ bach- 
elors at a wage lower than their productivity, but 
competition, if it were present, would prevent this. 
It seems, however, that in this country there is 
little reason for concern, since wages for a large 
section of the American wage earners are more 
than adequate to support a family. 


The Family, a Factor in Productivity 


What accounts for this fact? The economist 
will answer: High and increasing productivity. 
Since productivity is determined by the efficiency 
of the producer on the one hand, and the demand 
of the consumer on the other, could it be that the 
market somehow recognizes an indirect productive 
function of the family? Of course, what the 
family contributes in the form of food, shelter, 
clothing, recreation and education to bring up the 
future worker and to sustain the present one, 
represents largely “sunk costs.” They must be 
met whether or not the “beneficiary” is or is not 
(to be) employed. For the most part these costs 
cannot be allocated to any particular job or occu- 
pation. 

Yet high wages which seem to recompense those 


who supply potential and actual labor power for 
their past and present efforts, inconveniences and 
cash outlays, often react favorably on a man’s 
efficiency. Vice versa, wages below a certain 
standard of living may be regarded by the 
workers as unfair and not worth the efforts and 
sacrifices made, reducing the amount of labor 
they are willing or even able to provide. Economy 
requires that the gain in satisfaction and the re- 
wards derived from productive activity should be 
sufficient to compensate for the real costs of pain 
or alternatives given up. High wages enable the 
worker, Hicks states, ‘to be better fed and conse- 
quently stronger; they open up to him new oppor- 
tunities for recreation and self-improvement. . .” 
They “make a man’s hours of leisure more genu- 
inely hours of leisure, since many of these fatigu- 
ing things a poor man must do for himself, a 
better-paid man can have done for him by other 
people. A poor man’s wife and family are often 
compelled to become wage earners themselves. 
But a rise in wages sets more of their time free 
for household work.”?*) In other words, “rising 
wages promote rising efficiency, and these again 
rising wages.’’!*) 

This observation may serve not only to explain 
the “American miracle” of high wages, but also 
to understand what might be called the cost-of- 
production argument in the discussion of a fair 
wage. Even though it is true that it is primarily 
consumer demand rather than producer’s cost 
which determines wages, making it in the long 
run impossible for an employer to pay wages 
greater than the marginal product of the labor of 
his employees, we must not overlook the fact that 
ideas such as those of a fair compensation, a 
minimum of comfort or adequate standard of liv- 
ing, and the like, do influence public Opinion, 
labor legislation, wage policies and perhaps even 
consumers’ attitudes... The cost-of-living, upbring- 
ing and training may be used by wage earners as a 
kind of measuring rod to judge the adequacy of 
his wages. If he considers them as not adequate to 


12) Hicks, p. 94. 
13) Hicks, p. 96. 
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meet present needs or compensate for past efforts 
and sacrifices, he might try to seek employment 
elsewhere. His children might prepare for and 
seek positions in industries and firms more pro- 
ductive and thus likely better to be able to pay 
a wage regarded as more equivalent to the assumed 
“cost” of building up working capacity and gen- 
erating skill and energy. Organized labor will 
| Investigate whether it can insist on a shorter work 
day to cteate a scarcity which would induce con- 
sumers and employers to put a higher value on 
the labor needed to produce the commodities in 
question. Industries that are consistently unable to 
pay wages equivalent to the “cost” of producing 
labor and in keeping with minimum decency 
standards of living may be regarded as socially 
undesirable, and government policies may be in- 
stituted to eventually remove them from the eco- 
nomic scene. 


All these considerations should explain why 
some moral philosophers keep on saying that 
wages, to be just, must be the equivalent of the 
cost of producing the services in question. More 
and more teachers of social ethics now say it is 
true, that wages must equal the value produced 
by labor. Yet in view of the fact that notions 
of equivalence and adequacy may indirectly affect 
wage policies, it may be worthwhile briefly to 
review some of these ideas advanced by moralists 
and social reformers in support of a “family wage.” 


ae Equivalence of Wages 


There is, e.g., the notion that the worker repre- 
sents an accumulation of values, an investment, 
an asset subject to depreciation. While years of 
experience are likely to result in an increase of 
skills and knowledge, there remains the unavoid- 
able reduction of value due to physical wear and 
tear, resulting in reduction of the person’s capacity 
to restore energies spent. Depreciation is gen- 
erally recognized as one of the costs of using an 
agent of production. The charge to be made may 
go into a kind of sinking fund for the purpose of 

replacing the ‘old’ agent with young ones capable 
of performing operations more or less identical 

to those performed by the one gradually “written 
off.” In non-technical language this would mean 
that in charging off outlays advanced in the past, 
parents are enabled to meet the costs of upbringing 
the future generation.**) 


14) Eleanor Rathbone in her famous book, The Dis- 
inherited Family, now published under the title Family 
Allowances (London, 1949), says of Adam Smith and 


9) 


As early as in 1898, a leading moral philosopher, 
Father Jos. Biederlack, S.J., expressed the convic- 
tion that “the employer is obliged in natural justice 
to reimburse the worker the prime or original cost 
of his work or exertion of power.” “It is, there- 
fore,” he went on to say, “first of all necessary that 
he pay him that wage which he needs to restore 
the energies expended day by day, through food, 
clothing, sleep, etc.” But over and above this, 
“justice demands that he be reimbursed for the 
expenses he incurred in the past or which his 
parents and others incurred in his behalf so that 
he would acquire that measure of judgment, skill, 
and knowledge, which he is now using in the 
service of his employer. Just as the manufacturer 
expects the price of his commodities to cover his 
costs for material and work, for depreciation of 
capital invested in buildings, machines, etc., in 
the same manner does the worker have a right to 
be reimbursed for the use of his vital energies, 
which indeed constitute his ‘capital, by the time 
old age obliges him to stop working...” “If the 
worker receives a wage containing all these ele- 
ments,” Biederlack felt, ‘‘and his wife helps earn- 
ing to the extent that it does not interfere with 
her care for the family, such wage should at least 
approximate an amount sufficient to support a 
family of six or seven members.’!>) 


In a similar vein, and more recently, another 
well-known moral philosopher, Rev. Otto Schil- 
ling, wrote that wages must “‘compensate for the 
cost of production; they must reimburse the worker 
his expenses for the necessary preparation, the 
expenditure in energy, time, intelligence, skill, 
care; they must balance for the risk which derives 
from the danger to health and from insecurity of 
the jOb.'**) 


While expecting to recover his costs, in a 
dynamic economy the employee (as all other 
sellers) must be prepared not to be able to realize 
these expectations or to recover his cost. 


other members of the Classical School who advocated 
the reproduction theory of wages that they did not 
“explain by what force laborers of one generation are 
impelled to ask, and employers to concede, the rate of 
wages needed by the small minority of laborers who 
are at any one time responsible for the size of family 
needed to keep up the population of the next genera- 
tion.” (p. 9) Perhaps our depreciation and replace- 
ment scheme may serve as such explanation. 

15) Die Soziale Frage, Innsbruck, 1898, pp. 126, 
GA, AAS) ; ; 

16) Christliche Sozial-und Rechtsphilosophe, Munich, 
1938, p. 152. Pay-roll taxes to insure the worker 
against occupational hazards, unemployment, etc., have 
long been recognized as forming part of the wage bill 
and labor cost of production. 
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Since it is an axiom of moral philosophy that 
impossibility of performance absolves one from 
an obligation, we may take it for granted that both 
Biederlack and Schilling think of economic con- 
ditions which would enable the employer to charge 
prices that would make it economically possible 
for him to pay adequate wages. Needless to say, 
the problem of just wages is intimately connected 
with that of the just or economically correct price, 
determined by what Messner calls the principle of 
“socially necessary” cost which, in turn, 1s cor- 
related to the socially necessary income (adequate 
livelihood). Would Biederlack, Schilling and 
other moral philosophers and social thinkers have 
assumed that ‘just wages’ and “just prices’ can 
and, therefore, must be realized under all circum- 
stances, they would not have stressed as much as 
they did the need for a reorganization of social 
economy. Lack of space rules out even a cursory 
presentation of the various programs of socio-eco- 
nomic reform. Perhaps the most realistic of these 
programs is that of Msgr. Messner who emphasizes 
the fact that socially necessary income presupposes 
socially necessary productivity which he believes 
can be achieved only under conditions of “ordered 
competition.” 7) 

We will come back to this point later; here it 
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must suffice to suggest the idea that the cost 
and the productivity approach to wages are not 
irreconcilable. Messner and v. Nell-Breuning, S.J., 
seem to believe that under conditions of full em- 
ployment, increased productivity will so raise the 
value of labor and with it wages, as to compensate 
or more than compensate the worker for what he 
considers his ‘‘cost”’ of producing labor power. 

A point which should be mentioned at least in 
parentheses is the fact that wages which allow the 
worker to establish a home, raise a family, and 
live in decent comfort are likely to lift his morale 
and with it his efficiency. A good wife, loving 
children, a plesant home atmosphere do contribute, 
though indirectly, to the productivity of a worker. 
Home and family are incentives for labor stability 
and productivity. Personnel departments have 
long recognized the importance of marital happi- 
ness, a balanced budget, and a happy home for 
the physical and emotional stability of the workers 
under their care. It is easy to imagine what would 
happen if our production lines were occupied by a 
majority of involuntary bachelors, living in board- 
ing houses. 

(To be concluded) 3 
Dr. FRANZ MUELLER 
St. Paul, Minn. 


THE CHURCH AND THE IRISH 
REPUBLIC 


le THIS WORLD, the human person finds himself 
under the supervision of two chief, greatly 
differing forces: religious and political. Anyone 
who does not see the conflict potential where 
these two co-exist, has missed the meaning of con- 
temporary history; and in fact has not understood 
what it means to live a full political life or a 
full religious life. In each case, the allegiances 
we owe, to God on the one hand, to the political 
authority on the other, are quite dissimilar, and 
it is evident that where there are two sources of 
command there is the likelihood of their command- 
ing contrary things. 


17) Social Ethics, pp. 718-19. Competition, Messner 
says on p. 868 f., “if it is to perform its ordering 
function in society, itself has need of a regulative prin- 
ciple whose operation must be assured by social control. 
This regulative principle is the social end of economy 
and is identical’ with the principle of social justice.” 


Events in the Communist-run countries of 
Europe illustrate one means of reconciling differ- 
ences: by eliminating one party to the dispute. It 
is through their constitutions, however, that the 
Western democracies, with varying success, have 
tried to provide for the co-operating action of 
religious and political authority. The difficulties 
this can lead to may be seen by reviewing the 
interminable controversy over how to interpret our 
Constitution’s First Amendment. Without con- 
testing the value of such a review, we may still 
suggest it is more instructive for Catholic thinking 
to consider the efforts made by a nation where 
conditions quite contrary to those in our country 
have raised some very interesting problems. 


. A topic like “The Church and the Irish Repub- 
lic’ lends itself to two quite distinct discussions. 
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One can consider the formation of the juridic link 
between the two, the Republic and the Church; in 
other words, the general policy that governs their 
meeting in the lives of citizens. It is also possible 
to examine the actual consequences as the Church 
and the Republic pursue their separate ends accord- 
ing to the policy established. 


_ Church and State live together like husband and 
wife. One cannot hope to understand that mutual 
life with all its perplexing challenges and disagree- 
ments unless the principles by which it is conducted 
ate studied. Without this, the confusing relation- 
ship of Church and State breaks up into a mean- 
ingless collection of irritating incidents that can 
be made to corroborate grievance or approval de- 
pending upon where in society the witness has 
already in his own mind placed the Church; or 
religion itself, for that matter. In his mistakes 
under combat a soldier displays, besides the de- 
ficiencies of his training, all his own personal 
weakness that no development of skill could over- 
come. So, in the life of a community, the fre- 
quently imperfect results of carrying out policy 
come from human imperfections independent of 
the policy itself. Therefore it is unrealistic to 
condemn, let us say, constitutional efforts to har- 
monize the works of Church and State merely 
because flaws appear when the system is put into 
practise. Religion is at least as prominent a 
social fact as traffic accidents, but only a proper 
fool will abandon traffic laws when he discovers 
that drivers and pedestrians are sometimes con- 
fused by them. 


We cannot know the results we may hope for 
without knowing what the laws provide; but 
actual achievements can be evaluated only within 
the limitations of human nature. Reluctance to 
distinguish between the failures of men and errors 
in principle has misled many writers on the sub- 
ject. 


Prior Rights of God 


The Constitution of Ireland asserts two cardinal 
truths which support its attitude towards the 
fundamental rights of religion: 1. “the homage 
of public worship is due to Almighty God;” 2. 
“freedom of conscience and the free profession 
and practise of religion are, subject to public order 
and morality, guaranteed to every citizen.” In 
a word, God and men have rights that must be 
respected. But in these rights there is an order of 
priority. 
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This is not, as some Opponents find it ad- 
vantageous to suggest, an isolated Catholic notion; 
it is the conviction of a religious people who 
have not let their religion be absorbed in the 
absurd myth of an everlasting bliss to be provided 
by the Omnipotent State, democratic or com- 
munistic. The Constituent Assembly of Pakistan, 
in its decision of several years ago to make that 
nation an Islamic Republic, reflects a similar re- 
gard for the superiority of God’s rights and a 
desire to incorporate its view in a constitution. 


The first Irish proposition—‘‘the State acknowl- 
edges that the homage of public worship is due 
to Almighty God’”—makes Ireland anathema to 
the patrons of the wholly secularized state. 
Candidly, I see no way out of this, no compromise. 
You cannot worship avd ignore God. The option 
is unequivocal. If there is a God, the State, not 
being some kind of better-than-human curiosity, 
must worship Him, for it can appropriate no more 
dignity for itself than the men and women have 
who compose it. 


The Constitution then goes on to bind the State 
to recognize the special position of the Catholic 
Church as the guardian of the Faith professed by 
the majority of its citizens; it recognizes also “The 
Church of Ireland, the Presbyterian Church in 
Ireland, the Methodist Church in Ireland, the So- 
ciety of Friends in Ireland, as well as the Jewish 
Congregation and the other religious denomina- 
tions existing in Ireland at the date of the coming 
into operation of this Constitution.” The Second 
Section of this Article, Number 44, prohibits State 
endowment of any religion, and no disabilities 
may be imposed or discrimination made because of 
religious profession, belief or status. Every 
religious denomination is guaranteed the right to 
manage its own affairs; to own, acquire and ad- 
minister property and maintain institutions for 
religious or charitable purposes; and neither 
religious denominations nor educational institution 
shall have its property “diverted save for necessary 
works of public utility and on payment of com- 
pensation.” 


"Thou Protesteth Too Much’ 


Opposition to Article 44 is divided with amus- 
ing consequences. First, non-Catholic Christians 
and non-Christians form a most uncommon partt- 
nership. They protest that God has too large a part 
in politics (there are “liberal” Catholics who 
imitate them) ; they make reference to pronounce- 
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ments from the Hierarchy, but in fact they mean 
God, since in the present order of things men are 
delegated to represent His interests. Objecting 
with similar violence are certain Catholic critics, 
possessed of a zeal for the rights of religion not 
always equalled by their instruction. For them 
Article 44 is not Catholic enough. 


To that accusation there is an answer, and it is 
worth noting that the same answer with very little 
adaptation serves to reply to the other team of 
critics. Seeing this coincidence, one may be per- 
mitted a certain uneasiness. Perhaps the opposi- 
tion does not, after all, divide, and a deep sim- 
ilarity is masked by a superficial divergence of 
expression ? 


Article 44, this Catholic protest has it, “legal- 
izes” indifference to the truth or falsehood of the 
other, non-Catholic religions which, it 1s claimed, 
the Constitution recognizes. Error has presumably 
been given equal rights with truth. Furthermore, 
it is argued that Article 44 lowers the Catholic 
Church to a position equivalent to heretical sects, 
and displays a lamentable oversight by neglecting 
to give legislative value to the decisions of the 
Hierarchy. 


We can sum up the grievance thus: the Irish 
Republic is not a Confessional State and it ought 
to be. This opinion, which, let it be said, is not 
an official ecclesiastical statement, wants Ireland 
a state in which Church and Government are so 
closely identified in administration that political 
and eternal salvation appear indistinguishable; the 
Church is to be officially ‘‘established,” the clergy 
state-paid, church decrees state-enforced, hier- 

-archical appointments state-supervised. The con- 
ception assumes that the State will then be run on 
Christian lines, whereas as history abundantly 
teaches, the multiplicity of politics results in pro- 
ducing a Church run along political lines. Cath- 
olics who encourage this unfortunate hybrid might 
well be disquieted. Behind the Iron Curtain, 
Communist governments are doing their best to 
bend the Catholic Church into just such an ap- 
pendage of the State. 


The Irish Constitution resists that amal gamation, 
but not by giving special privileges to Catholics 
which could subsequently be used to deny very un- 
special ordinary rights to other citizens. The 
subtlety of the Constitution’s position is in the 
act of recognition and its object. 
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Recognition Without Approval 


To recognize the existence of additional churches 
no more implies approval of them than recogniz- 
ing an earthquake approves its destruction. A 
church is institution avd idea, and the Irish Con- 
stitution treats each justly, reserving judgment and 
accepting fact, by going directly to the identical 
source of idea and institution. The phraseology 
is quite exact. The word “denomination” refers 
to “group,” “society” or “person” for something 
more substantial than an idea or doctrine is needed 
to manage schools or own, acquire and administer 
property. 

We can now see the answer to our earlier specu- 
lation. The two extremes, the eager Catholic and 
the eager anti-Catholic, unite in their anxiety to 
diminish justice in the name of a specialized 
superior prerogative. 

Love the sinner, hate his sin: we learned it first 
from St. Augustine. Like the great Father, the 
Constitution of Ireland observes the distinction 
between error, and men and women in error. 


‘It is not concerned to pass judgment on the truth 


or error of religious ideas; it lays down the funda- 
mental law for the members of a particular po- 
litical community. The Church has set the ex- 
ample: she does not exercise juridical authority 
over non-Catholics. The Irish State is neither too 
much nor too little Catholic. It looks on men and 
women as they are; and a mixed lot indeed we 
are. Rendering them justice as men and women, 
it as much as reaffirms the conclusions of the 
Church’s theologians, that natural justice is com- 
pleted, not defied, by extra considerations the 
Faith may add. 

It is unjust to base natural rights upon a dignity 
that is not naturally shared with all men; faith 
is a supernatural gift that no one strictly deserves; 
and the State can only be concerned with natural 
rights. Being a Catholic gives me the right and 
privilege to worship God in a very definite way. 
But faith is something added to my humanity, and 
it is my humanity that confers on me the right and 
duty to worship God, in any form. It seems to 
be a reversal of the true order of things to make 
my membership in the Catholic Church justify a 
claim upon the civil authority that would revoke 
the identical claim of another citizen. Membership 
in the Church truly gives me privileges without 
depriving non-Catholics of their due, but only be- 
cause the Church’s gifts do not come from the 
State, they are supernatural in origin and purpose, 
they are not political privileges. 
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The Catholic who demands preferential treat- 
ment under positive human (civil) law simply 
because he is a Catholic, denies the foundation of 


natural justice which is the equality of all men. 


as men, in their common human nature. Make a 
Special case and you turn human association into 
a battleground with everyone anxious to be the 
next to enjoy the privileges refused all the rest. 
| God knows, equality before the law is precarious 
enough at the best of times, but some hope re- 
mains for justice so long as itis recognized for all. 


A Personalist Document 


Secular critics are right when they denounce 
the kind of Catholic thought and policy we are 
briefly considering; because it is not Catholic. But 
they are wide of the mark when they accuse the 
Irish Constitution of being “Catholic,” for in the 
sense they mean, it is certainly not. The “special 
position” of the Catholic Church that it recognizes, 
awards no privileged position in law to Catholics. 
If we must give a descriptive term to the document, 
let it be “personalist.’ Nowhere does it say any- 
thing about one religion being as good as another. 
Why should it say that, or the contrary? It is 
neither a theological tract nor an essay in polemics. 
Doubtless it defers to religion as a duty men owe 
to God. Ido not contend that a very definite view 
of life is not here expressed. How could it be 
otherwise? The most trivial law presupposes a 
-choice on the part of its legislators that one way 
of behaving is better than another. But Catholics 
state no novelty when they insist on the religious 
obligations of human beings. The idea is of a 
venerable antiquity, supported by hard rational 
arguments, found amongst people who would not 
know even the name of Catholicism. 


We had better get straight the ultimate dis- 
agreement. If we can agree on what man is, then 
it may be possible to agree on the conditions most 
likely to promote a full life. Otherwise—warfare. 
The Irish population (for the whole thirty-two 
counties) is approximately 75% Catholic. The 
Constitution was designed to include, at some 
hoped-for future date, the six Northern counties 
with their large Protestant majority; it will alarm, 
I suggest, only the irreligious citizen who has suc- 
cessfully prevented the idea of man as an essen- 
tially religious creature from penetrating his own 
life. For the rest, this document exhibits a notable 
respect for the personality of its citizens; it sees 
them whole, endows them highly (but not with 


the ludicrous liberty to destroy themselves or the 
State), and provides a legal environment for full 
personal development. 


A Constitution is an Instrument 


One who has lived in Ireland may regret that 
its Constitution is so poorly implemented and its 
safeguards rarely employed. For this, ignorance 
and malice are responsible: but mostly ignorance 
which allows malice its great scope. An alarming 
number of Irish people do not know or care about 
the Constituton’s existence. Nevertheless, there it 
is, the basic law of the land, assenting to interior 
freedom of conscience and to the right openly to 
practise religion. It is surely not the Church’s 
or the Constitution’s fault if Protestants feel 
compelled to defend their dwindling numbers 
by means of fanatical celebrations that remind 
one of Hitlet’s use of mass-hysteria, and by re- 
strictive employment regulations; or if Catholics, 
musconstruing the grace that makes them eligible 
for a unique destiny, import their sense of su- 
periority into fields where it has no place. A 
good thing can always be abused. The intelligent 
man discriminates between it and its human agent, 
and does not attribute to the thing a fault that 
belongs to the man. 


Men find repugnant the awkward juggling of 
Church and State, because limitation is irksome 
to a creature with an appetite for the infinite life 
of God; and the association of Church-State, in 
its perfectly realized form, is based on the accept- 
ance of limitations. Church-State harmony re- 
quires humility on each side. Statesmen have 
to be humble enough to accept the restricted sphere 
of their jurisdiction. Citizens thinking expressly 
as Catholics also have a temptation to pride. 
Their acute awareness as heirs to the divine 
promises can foster an intellectual confidence that 
tends to over-simplify truth, and lumps together 
into one the answers to every problem. 


The Irish Republic has, I think, gone a long 
way towards fitting itself for the tasks suited to 
it. In just as severe a fashion as in a ‘secular’ 
state it has refused constitutional discrimination 
for or against any religious body: the Irish Re- 
public is not administered by clerics, nor the 
Church by politicians. That is as it should be. 
Again, as in the secular state, religion is un- 
ambiguously a personal affair. But no one de- 
fends the naive pretension that a personal con- 
viction cannot influence extra-personal activities. 
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We accept that as a commonplace all the time. 
Personal fidelity to one’s wife makes a great dif- 
ference when infidelity could be very profitable 
for one’s public life, for example in advancing 
one’s commercial interests. It seems 1mmature 
and contradictory to admit the intrusion of the 
personal into a wider world only when it suits 
our prejudices. 

The benefits Catholics enjoy under the Irish 
Constitution are not theirs because they are Cath- 
olics, members of the Church; they enjoy them 
through guarantees extended to all. To eliminate 
the presence of Catholicism in politics its op- 
ponents are finally driven to remove religious 
rights from their list of fundamental liberties. The 
cult of “tolerance” takes on a cruelly tyrannical 
appearance when it buys liberty at that price. 

What, then, is at stake? The role of religion 
in people’s lives. It is one thing to be allowed 
not to worship God, quite another to be allowed 
to prevent others from worshipping God. The 
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Irish Constitution permits the first but not the 
second; religious “tolerance” invites the second, 
which is despotism. If you shrink religion to a 
private, isolated thing, you will end by depriving 
men of a right every enlightened constitution takes 
pride in protecting. For having given a citizen 
the right to be religious, you necessarily give him 
the right to act in society as a religious man. The 
Irish Republic does just that, and I fail to see how 
any state can do otherwise, whatever the liberty in 
question, without retracting with one hand the 
offering it makes with the other. 

Rights of citizens means limitations on the 
State: duties it must observe, restrictions of its 
power. That is the real crisis of liberalism, where- 
in is broken its central illogicality that there are 
only rights and liberties but no duties or restraints, 
that tolerance is universal and one can be free to 
do anything. 

ROBERT OSTERMANN 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 


Warder’s Review 


The Human Factor in Credit 


j@= PRESENT WAVE of prosperity, as is gen- 
erally known, has been accompanied by a 
tremendous rise in installment buying. In June 
alone the net increase in funds borrowed for in- 
stallment purchases was $765 million. This total 
is seventy-five per cent greater than the correspond- 
ing figure a year ago and three times that of two 
years earlier. Since 1946, the volume of install- 
ment credit outstanding has expanded from slightly 
more than $4 billion to approximately $25 billion. 
Not only has such credit in our country expanded 
steadily, but it has done so at an accelerated rate. 

When credit buying by consumers expands at 
such a spectacular rate, it most likely reflects a 
decline in the quality of that credit and a relaxing 
of the terms. In automobile financing, which 
represents about half the total of installment buy- 
ing indebtedness, maturities have been stretched 
from the traditional twenty-four months to thirty- 
six months; down payments have been pared to 
a percentage lower than the one-third formerly 
employed. 

Does this credit picture augur well for America? 


Many economists are able to advance convincing 
arguments in favor of our increased consumer 
deficit spending. They predicate our current eco- 
nomic prosperity upon it and see a more con- 
servative economy as the certain prelude to a 
business recession. They are undoubtedly correct 
in thus appraising the immediate consequences of 
a tightening of credit. But what about the remote 
consequences? What about the effect upon the 
people themselves ? 

Millions of Americans are constantly in debt. 
They do not own so many of the things they use. 
By the time they complete their deferred payments 
on some items, it is necessary to replace them 
with new ones. And so they contract new debts. 
People become used to living in debt, used to owing 
others. It is hard to see how this makes for a 
responsible citizenry. Besides, our present system 
of credit buying makes it too easy for people to 
buy luxuries they can ill afford. One would hate 
to think that our national economy in peacetime 
must be sustained by preying upon human weak- 
ness and by fostering a crass materialism. In all 


“our economic reasoning let us not forget the human 


factor. It is“first in importance. 
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Goa 


Ne PRIME MINISTER NEHRU of India visited 
Red leaders in Moscow some weeks ago, he 
went immediately to Rome where he had an 
audience with the Holy Father. Mr. Nehru is a 
very broad-minded and versatile gentleman. He 
finds no difficulty or incongruity in shifting scenes 
from the Kremlin to the Vatican. It is assumed 
that he was equally at ease with His Holiness and 
with the ruthless Soviet rulers. 


The business which prompted Mr. Nehru’s visit 
to the Holy Father was, of course, vastly different 
from that which brought him to Moscow. At 
the Vatican he had but one thing on his mind— 
Goa. What was the Holy Father’s official attitude 
toward India’s designs on acquiring this Portuguese 
colony? Faced with this delicate situation of many 
involvements, the Sovereign Pontiff, as quoted in 
Osservatore Romano, could but recognize that the 
question of Goa is not a religious question but a 
political one. And since the Holy See does not 
interfere in purely political problems, it chooses 
to remain impartial and neutral in the present 
controversy over Goa. 


The Holy Father could not have taken another 
stand without exposing himself to the accusation 
of meddling in the political affairs of the 
contending parties. Nevertheless, Osservatore 
Romano, undoubtedly reflecting the thoughts of 


- the Pope, was careful to state that “everyone is 


aware that Goa is one of the most flourishing 
centers of Catholic life in the East’’ and that ‘“‘this 
constitutes a true merit of Portugal.” It was 
further stated by the Vatican newspaper that “‘the 
Government of India has authoritatively and 
solemnly assured that if and when Goa should pass 
to India, the religious freedoms and rights of 
Catholics would be wholly respected and safe- 
guarded.” 

In this day of the dissolution of colonial em- 
pires, one may be tempted to associate India’s 


_ designs on Goa with the present great stirring of 
_hitherto dependent peoples to throw off the shack- 


les of colonialism. This would be a very fallacious 
assumption indeed. In the first place, it is not 
the inhabitants of Goa who are agitating absorp- 
tion by India; they are a satisfied lot and have 
been so for over four-hundred years. Portugal, 
as no other colonial power, has treated natives 
in her territories in accord with Christian prin- 
ciples of justice and charity. Hers are not the 
sins of Britain, France, Holland and Belgium. The 
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Portuguese have never been exclusive in either 
Asia or. Africa, as have been the English, Dutch 
and French. Moreover, they have always shown 
a spirit of partnership in their relations with the 
Indians. As Paul Rodeur expresses it in The 
Tablet of London (Aug. 6): “... it is lamentable 
that today the Indians on their side, imperialists in 
their turn, cannot show the same spirit towards 
Goa. The boot is on the other foot, and their 
only thought is to kick the Portuguese out.” 

Historically, the Indians have no particular claim 
to Goa, an enclave taken from invading Mos- 
lems, not from the Indians. Against these Mos- 
lems, not against the Indians, the Portuguese have 
successfully preserved their right to this possession. 
The flag of Portugal has flown over Goa since 
1510, long before there was an India. 

If Mr. Nehru persists with his plan to annex 
Goa, he may do so at the risk of jeopardizing the 
interests of the Indian minorities in Africa. Up 
to now the Portuguese colonies in Africa have 
been outstanding for their fair treatment of the 
various races. If India takes over Goa,.will the 
cordial attitude of the Portuguese toward Indians 
in their African colonies continue? Wall not 
there be strained relations that will eventually 
undermine the peace which has existed for so long 
a time in these colonies? It would be a great 
tragedy were this to happen. At the present time 
Africa is suffering from great unrest. By way 
of exception, the Portuguese colonies have been 
an oasis of peace on the Dark Continent. Mr. 
Nehru should carefully weigh the consequences 
of annexing Goa. He will not help the Goanese 
and he will hurt the interests of his own people 
in Africa. Besides, he will add to world tension 
and further aggravate the spirit of unrest on the 
African Continent. 

Catholics have a special reason for hoping that 
Portugal will succeed in retaining Goa. This 
colony has assumed added importance for the 
evangelization of India’s teeming millions since 
Mr. Nehru barred foreign missionaries. The 
hopes of Christianity in India at the present would 
seem to be bound up with a native clergy. Cer- 
tainly Goa, which is fifty per cent Catholic, would 
be a tower of strength in providing and training 
native missionaries. Whether it would remain 
such under Indian rule is highly debatable. Mr. 
Nehru, it is true, has promised to respect the rights 
of the numerous Catholics in Goa. But Mr. Nehru 
is strictly an opportunist; he can deviate with 
great dexterity. 


Contemporary Opinion 


A CHANGE NEEDED in some places (parishes) 
is revitalized lay organizations. Church socie- 
ties are competing for the limited leisure of mod- 
ern men and women who feel drawn to a host 
of counter-attractions, good, bad and indifferent. 
Our religious societies need not transform them- 
selves into recreational groups. While stressing 
spiritual objectives, they can exploit the current 
renewal of interest in religion by offering oppor- 
tunities for study and apostolic action on an adult 
plane. They need to take cognizance of the higher 
educational level of this generation, and to offer 
programs that challenge the greater abilities of 
the laity of today. 


The Michigan Catholic, Jaly 21 


As Bishop Dwyer of Reno recently noted: 
“Where the distinction between right and 
wrong is clearly defined the universal Church 
has not hesitated to speak out. In the political 
field, for example, she has condemned Socialism 
and Communism and in the field of social behavior 
she has condemned birth prevention, mercy kill- 
ing...and genocide.” However, there are many 
issues that are not totally black or white. For 
example, “the universal Church” has not spoken 
officially on “right-to-work’” laws, on the much 
debated UN Genocide treaty as such, on the Guar- 
anteed Annual Wage. Many Catholic specialists 
have, and their statement should be studied be- 
cause while the governing principles are clear, the 
current problems are complex, making the appli- 
cation of principles difficult for the unskilled. 
For example, to extend the principles and teach- 
ings of papal encyclicals to current detailed prob- 
lems not specifically treated or perhaps envisioned, 
you must know how to interpret encyclicals in 
context and you must have more than superficial 
knowledge of the problem to whose solution they 
are going to be applied; and that calls for experts. 
Many contemporary social issues are open for 
debate and discussion. They are not closed moral 
issues either way. This does not mean, let me 
warn you, that the weight of competent Catholic 
opinion does not lean heavily to one side or the 
other. It simply means technically that you are 
not in heresy, for example, if you are for or 
against any one of them. 


MarTIN H. Work 
Address of June 3, 1955 


Though it is perfectly true that the philoso- 
phies of the modern world are the product 
of many generations of secularism and therefore, 
perhaps, hardly to be imputed as guilt to many 
who were born, bred and moulded in them, the 
terrifying thing is that it takes only a few years, 
a few months, even a few moments, to transfer 
from Catholic truth and values to acceptance of 
secularism. This is not only because of the weak- 
ness of apparently conformist Catholics, but be- 
cause all of us are inevitably much influenced 
by pagan outlook. 


That is why—as it seems to us—there is only 
one real test of the strength and effectiveness of 
the Church at any given time. It is not primarily 
a question of numbers, whether of converts or 
lapsed; it is not even a question of the external 
strength of the Church in the number of churches 
and schools. 


It is the degree in which Catholics themselves 
live consciously and purposively lives moulded and 
impregnated by the values of Christ. 


Catholic Herald 
London, March 25 


The peaceful declarations of the Soviet 
leaders have only one aim: to paralyze the 
will and power of their opponents long enough 
to complete the build-up of Soviet power. Paral- 
ysis of the opponents’ will and power is to be 
induced by peace-propaganda and by divisive tac- 
tics of all sorts. Behind the facade of peaceful 
slogans, the present Soviet leaders, just as Lenin 
and Stalin did, are preparing for war, are pre- 
paring world conquest. Under these circum- 
stances, it is futile to hope for peaceful co-exist- 
ence, even for the length of one generation. Any 
Christian who forgets the hard facts of Soviet 
policy and prefers to believe the peace slogans for 
mass consumption deceives himself and betrays 
the community to which he belongs. He does not 
serve the security of his own fatherland, and, as 
a final reward, will not even enjoy the benefits of 
the peace for which he is longing. 


Mser. Jos. Kozi Horvatu!) 


1) From_a Statement presented to the Semaine 
Sociale, at Pau, France, July 20-26, 1953. 
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I do not claim any measure of the com- 
petency of the psychiatrist, but I do not hesi- 
tate to say that there would be much less need 
for professional psychiatric treatment if more 
people would get down on their knees before 
God and carry out, in simplicity and humility, 
this helpful spiritual exercise known as the exam- 
ination of conscience. We can all be our own 
psychiatrists to this extent; and if we are courage- 
ous enough to take the steps toward virtue which 
honest self-examination will point out to us, we 
shall be much less subject to the emotional up- 
sets that so often develop into psychoneurotic 
patterns. 

ARCHBISHOP RICHARD J. CUSHING 
quoted in The Guardian, May 13 


The crisis of every civilization is whether 
Or not it can successfully meet the challenge 
of loyalty to good in spite of sacrifice or 
surrender to evil. The substance of that decision 
is in the sum of the faith of all the people who 
share in that civilization. We must remember that 
when one eliminates God and the need for God, 
one eliminates the reasons for freedom. Freedom, 
at root, derives the validity of its basic concepts— 
human dignity, human equality, sacredness of the 
individual—from the truths of religion. On this 
day (Labor Day) we should purpose to continue 
our pursuit of the good in the light of those 
truths. It is not so important to have God on 
our side as it is to make certain we are on God’s 
side, that we as a Nation continue to make all 
contracts, all agreements, and all decisions that 
have bearing upon our destiny in the single, simple 
light of morality as defined for us by our faith. 


James P. MITCHELL 
Labor Day Address, 1955 


A current Broadway hit describes the fury 
of an author when he finds the innocent title 
of his book changed by the publishers to Of Sex 
and Violence in order to sell a few more copies. 
Such fascination with the subject of violence is 
not confined to the publishing business—it ex- 
tends to the painting world as well. For artists 
who paint in a confused and embittered manner 
there is always the stock defense: they are only 
mirroring the chaos of our time. The line between 
mirroring chaos and being preoccupied with it 
as to encourage it, however, is a fine one. One 
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cannot help recognizing the fact that the philoso- 
phy of hatred preached in many quarters of the 
world today has had its effect on the work of 
some of our contemporary artists, and our critics 
have done little to discourage the trend. ... 

At any rate, whether because of a twisted po- 
litical philosophy, or an effort to shock the public 
into buying, or merely a desire to set themselves 
up as high priests of a culture from which the 
public is excluded, many artists today are certainly 
guilty of encouraging disorganization and violence 
in their painting. And this is often true of the 
realists as well as the abstractionists (partially 
for the reason, perhaps, that it is difficult to 
show any emotion whatever by means of a pure 
abstraction) . 

HUNTINGTON HARTFORD 
New York Times, May 16 


Fragments 


Shee EXPERIENCE,” said Cardinal Griffin 
of London on the tenth anniversary of the 
U. N., “has shown us that where an attempt 1s 
made to drive out God, there comes in the place 
of Almighty God the almighty State.” 


“It is not primarily because there are not 
enough priests and religious to take care of 
the work, nor is it because the needs of the time 
are so urgent that the Holy Father is asking for 
a lay apostolate. It is because the apostolate is 
the normal function of the laity. It is their birth- 
right.” (BisHop Jos. J. BLomyous of Mwanza, 
Tanganyika) 

Addressing 500,000 Sudeton German refugees 
in Nuremberg, assembled to mark the tenth 
anniversary of their expulsion, Geo. Lew Prchala, 
chairman of the National Committee for a Free 
Czechoslovakia, apologized ‘‘as a Czech and Chris- 
tian” for the brutality with which they were ex- 
pelled from their homeland after the war. 


“We are proud to join the brigades who 
are now making an effort to have ourselves 
understood without the use of profanity.” 
(Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butcher Work- 
men, A. F. of L.) 


THE SOCIAL APOSTOLATE 


Theory 


RELIGION IN EDUCATION 
We 
(Concluded) 


Religion in the Schools 


ie OF THE OLDER generation will remember 
that parents not infrequently had to be 
threatened with ecclesiastical punishment if they 
did not send their children to a Catholic school 
where one was available. That has changed. 

Today it is the parents who demand for their 
children Catholic schools on both the elementary 
and high school levels. This demand is one of 
the factors that accounts for the shortage of both 
classrooms and teachers. 

Why do Catholic parents want schools in which 
religion is an integral part of education? 

There are a number of reasons. One 1s that 
for the most part these parents are products of 
such schools; they know from personal experience 
how indispensable these are for a true and com- 
plete education. They face up to the fact that 
the religious formation given in the home or in a 
Sunday school is no longer adequate in the world 
in which we live. 

Then, seeing what goes on in this world es- 
tranged from God and morally corrupt for lack 
of solid principles of right behavior, they want an 
education that gives God the foremost place in 
the hearts of their children, fashions their charac- 
ters after the pattern of the life of Christ, His 
Blessed Mother, and His saints, and equips them 
with the power of the graces that flow into their 
souls from the sacraments, in particular, from 
those of Penance and Holy Communion. 

Though it involves a sacrifice of really great 
proportions, they realize that they discharge their 
duties best before God in respect to the upbringing 
of their children if these go to schools in which 
the climate is tempered from morning to night 
by religious motives and ideals, schools in, which 
all the branches of the curriculum are diffused 
through and through with the spirit of the Faith. 


Heroic Example of Gathalee 


Since the government in our country, unfor- 
tunately, does not furnish such schools to Catholic 
parents, they assert their parental rights by build- 


Procedure 


Action 


ing and maintaining schools such as their con- 
science demands. ‘This attitude does them honor. 
Europeans who hear of the magnificent Catholic 
school system in the United States, are filled with 
honest admiration at this unexampled love of the 
Catholic Faith. 

The example of Catholic parents, heroic in its 


‘dimensions, has not been without effect on a 


growing number of non-Catholic parents. They, 
too, want schools in which religion 1s given a 
place in the curriculum. In some cases they do 
not hesitate to send their children to Catholic 
schools. A mother wrote: “We are Protestants, 
but as a matter of choice our three boys go to 
a Catholic school. ... Too long we have separated 
religion and living. ... Are children to be blamed 
if they grow up to believe that the three R’s and 
material success are more important than honor, 
integrity, and spiritual values?') These are ex- 
ceptions, of course. But, interested in a religious 
education for their children, like Catholic parents, 
non-Catholic parents are now building and operat- 
ing more and more schools of their own. In some 
cities, Jewish parents likewise maintain their own 
schools. 

These non-Catholic parents have come to realize 
that an education without religion is incomplete. 
The reading of the Bible as a book of literature 
is utterly inadequate. The current talk about 
“introducing spiritual and moral values” into edu- 
cation is meaningless, because its advocates floun- 
der about in trying to define the nature of these 
values. Even release-time religious education, as 
beneficial as it is, cannot be more than a half- 
measure. It does not do justice to religion. All 
this, non-Catholic parents see with growing 
concern. 

Furthermore, they have been shocked into action 
by the things that are happening among teen-agers. 
More than ever they are convinced that a youth 
without religion is a youth without morality. 
Conscious of their responsibility toward their chil- 
dren, they do not want them to walk “the way of 
iniquity’ of which the Book of Wisdom writes,”) 
but the way of the Lord. | 


1) Time: 11 May, 1953. 
2) Wisdom: 5:7-10. 
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Misinterpretation of the First Amendment 


They do not hesitate to say that the Lord’s way 
is the American way. Hence, they are protesting 
vigorously against the interpretation that has been 
put on the principle of separation of Church and 
State. For instance, Alton Motter of New York, 
Public Relations Executive of the World Council 
of Churches, declared: “Our Founding Fathers did 
not mean to insist on the separation of Church and 
State, but rather sectarianism and State. They 
certainly were not aiming at the separation of 
religion and education.” Mr. Motter has history 
on his side. As was already said above, our gov- 
ernments, federal, state and local, gave financial 
Support to private religious schools until the 
middle of the last century. Furthermore, the First 
Amendment enjoins only that Congress “make no 
law respecting an establishment of religion or 
prohibiting the free exercise thereof.” The 
amendment contains not a word about education, 
nor does it mention the governments of state, 
county, towns, or school boards. Furthermore, 
it would be more correct to speak of a principle 
of disestablishment than of a separation of Church 
and State.*) 

The General Director of the National Council 
of Churches, A. L. Roberts of Chicago, likewise 
declared: “While we want separation of Church 
and State, we must avoid becoming a nation of 
religious illiterates.” This warning is most timely. 
‘Some seventy million persons in a population of 
164 million have no relation to any church or 
synagogue. Close to thirty million children re- 
ceive no religious training whatsoever. As a 
result they do not even know the elemental facts 
about religion—about God, Jesus Christ the 
Saviour, the Ten Commandments, the Church and 
its means of salvation, and so forth. 

In the finest schools of the world these reli- 
giously illiterate young people learn all about na- 
ture, its laws, and its benefits for mankind; but not 
a word about God the Creator of this nature. No 
wonder that men tremble with anxiety about the 
future of our nation when they note this sad state 
of affairs. 

One of the close advisers of President Eisen- 
hower, Stanley High, said of him: “What Presi- 
dent Eisenhower wants for America is a revival 
of religious faith that will produce a re-dedication 
to religion and conduct... He believes that the 


3) McAvoy, Thomas T., GuSKOss Wag Catholic Church 
in World Affairs, Notre Dame University Press. 
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godly virtues... account for America’s beginning, 
its growth in strength, material well-being, and 
progress. He believes that, except in a renewal 
of that faith and those virtues, there is no answer 
for the future.” 


Schools—Font of Religious Culture 


Well and good. If we want a renewal of faith, 
let's start with youth in the schools; if we want the 
godly virtues that made our nation great, let’s 
teach them in the schools. The home will help, 
and so will the Church. The schools as repre- 
sentatives of the home, having tens of millions of 
youth under instruction for thirty-five weeks of 
the year, must carry the bulk of the load. In 
these days of intensive and comprehensive educa- 
tion the home alone will not suffice, nor will 
the Church with its Sunday schools or release- 
time programs. Religion is too important to be 
satisfied with such piecemeal or makeshift pro- 
grams. Let’s face the facts, and let’s be bold in 
our logic to solve the problem as it should be 
solved. Half-measures offer no satisfactory solu- 
tion. It is imperative to come to grips with the 
realities. 

“Christian education is the only answer to the 
present sag in morals,’ a Toronto Protestant 
clergyman, Rev. Canon F. J. Nicholson, told the 
Canadian Council of Churches a few months ago. 
With this we agree. But if it is to be effective 
it must be given a place in the schools. 

What, then, is to be done? First, the principle 
of the separation of Church and State must again 
be seen in its true light. It must be seen with 
the eyes of our Founding Fathers, and not with 
the eyes of modern secularists. The Founding 
Fathers wanted no established Church, at least 
not under the auspices of the Federal government, 
such as existed in the land of their forebears, 
England, and in a number of the States of the 
Union.‘) It certainly was not meant to divorce 
religion from education. All the facts of history 
support this contention. 

Secondly, the state is not the final arbiter of 
education. That role, as we have seen above, be- 
longs first and foremost to the parents. As citizens 
they have the right to expect the help of the state, 
so far as this may be necessary for the discharge 
of their responsibilities in educating their children. 
Industry, agriculture, business, trade and commerce 


4) Stokes: op. cit. Vol. 1, p. 408. 
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get help in various ways without interference in 
their undertakings of private enterprise. Certainly, 
then, parents have similar rights in matters of 
education—matters by far more important than 
their temporal concern as citizens. 


Thirdly, the nation will profit from a return 
to the original policies of cooperation of the gov- 
ernment with the schools, including financial aid. 
Obviously, in their application they will be dif- 
ferent from what they were a hundred years ago. 
Times have changed. The principles of fair play 
and equity and justice, however, are still the same. 


A Practical Plan is Possible 


The time has come to ask whether parents have 
not the right to have schools that are in harmony 
with their religious convictions without being 
penalized for exercising their rights to have such 
schools: in other words, tax-supported Catholic 
schools for Catholic children and tax-supported 
Protestant schools for Protestant children. If non- 
Christians or secular-minded parents want schools 
without religion for their children, they shall 
have them; but they should not deny schools of 
their free choice to Catholic, Protestant and Jewish 
parents. Is it fair if secularists get their schools 
financed by the state, whereas other parents must 
shoulder a double burden?’) Let there be fair 
play all around. 


Despite the division among Protestant denom- 
inations, a feasible solution can be found. Indeed, 
it will have to be found. ‘‘Sooner or later in all 
countries, governments will have to find a syn- 
thesis which will give place in a national system 
both to Catholic and secular schools, and to that 
great variety of types of schools which lie between 
those sharp extremes.... This is not counter to 
the judgment of many American educators who 
live in countries in which schools conducted upon 


The importance of a city newspaper reporter, 
once considered the humble foot-soldier of jour- 
nalism, was emphasized by Pope Pius XII in a 
recent audience granted to members of Rome’s 
Newspapermen’s Association. His Holiness warned 
reporters against the prevailing trend of the 
secular press to report daily events, such as 
crimes, merely to satisfy readers’ base curiosity. 
Thus, “insignificant facts sometimes produce a re- 


5) Cf. Bishop Karl Alter of Toledo, quoted in Gabel, 
op. cit., p. 669. 
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a specifically religious basis are not shut out from 
a share in subsidies derived from public funds.’’®) 

The point at issue is that in a democracy parents 
must not be compelled to take in education what 
the state provides. Not the state but parental 
conscience is the final arbiter in education. Par- 
ents more than heretofore are alive to their rights 
in this regard. Catholics and non-Catholics are 
asserting them. They are making bold to demand 
denominational public schools, Catholic, Protes- 
tant, Jewish, or even non-religious, such as are 
granted to parents in other countries—indeed, 
right across the border in Canada. 


With Liberty and Justice For All 


For achieving this end, various means are pro- 
posed: 1. Remission of taxes to the members of 
the several churches for schools of their choice. 
2. Direct grants of public funds to parochial 
schools of the different denomintions, or to par- 
ents grouped together in associations or corpora- 
tions for school purposes, or to school societies, 
similar in purpose to those that were formed in the 
early days of our republic. 

No matter what the method that good will, 
fair play and ingenuity will devise, it is becoming 
clearer with each passing year that religion must 
again have an honored place, yes, the first and 
foremost place in the schools of the land. In ef- 
fect it means that the doors of the schools of the 
nation must be opened to God. Who will be so 
bold as to refuse Him admittance? 

“To God give the things that are God’s..) “To 
the only God our Saviour, through Jesus Christ, 
our Lord, belong glory and majesty, dominion and 
authority, before all time, and now, and forever,’’®) 
also in the schools of our nation. Deny Him not 
His rights. 


Most Rev. Atoisius J. MUENCH, D.D. 


action all out of proportion to their real import- 
ance.” Reporters “must prevent such deforma- 
tions.” ‘To cater to egotistical or noxious tenden- 
cies of readers would be harmful not only to the 
victims of such tendencies, but also to the honor 
of your association,’ the Holy Father told the 
newsmen. 


fe) Sir Michael Sadler, Lectures at Columbia Univer- 
sity, 1930, quoted in Gabel: op. ‘cit., p. 769. 

7) Matthew: 22-21. 

8) Jude: 25. 
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Narcotics and Red China 


HE COMMUNIST Government of China controls 

all the opium in the country and uses it for 
its own purposes. Its policy is two-edged: sup- 
press opium at home and sell it abroad. It is 
estimated tens of millions of dollars of drugs are 
peddled for foreign money annually. 


Faced with a massive drug-addict problem when they 
usurped power in 1949, the Red masters immediately 
set about to curb usage of drugs at home by taking 
them off the public market and putting them in the 
international market. Thus they built up their foreign 
exchange. Russia insisted on cash payments for wat 
material used in the Korean conflict. 


Cooperatives in Japan 


| File ESTABLISHMENT of cooperatives in Japan 
“* 1s being encouraged in conformity with the 
Act for Small Enterprises Cooperatives. There 
are four categories into which cooperatives are 
divided: 1) enterprise cooperatives in which in- 
dividual entrepreneurs maintain autonomy and co- 
operate in fields where rationalization is further 
mecessaty; 2) enterprise cooperatives in which 
member entrepreneurs pool necessary capital and 
labor; 3) credit unions which receive deposits 
and extend loans under a cooperative system; 4) 
federations of these respective cooperatives. 

The number of existing cooperatives exceeds 34,000. 
The Government provides an annual subsidy for the 
establishment of facilities for cooperative activities in 
production, processing, storage, transportation, etc. ‘The 


subsidy for the fiscal year 1954 was approximately 
$833,000. 


Portuguese Bar Racism 


N HARMONY WITH its long-standing tradition 
of Christian colonial policies, Portugal today 
lis demonstrating to a confused world a commend- 
able example on race relations which could well 
be copied by other nations. A recent United 
Press dispatch from Luanda, Angola, tells how, 
on a continent torn by racism or nationalism, 
Portuguese Africa is showing how natives and 
whites can live together in peace. As the dis- 
patch in the New York Times of August 20 
relates: “There is neither Mau Mau terrorism nor 
an official doctrine of white racial superiority in 
the huge twin Portuguese African provinces of 
} Angola and Mazambique.” 


REVIEW 


“The existence of peace in Portuguese overseas 
provinces,” said Overseas Minister Sarmento Rodrigues, 
“comes from our fraternal relationship with the various 
racial groups. All are considered equally Portuguese.” 


Therein lies the basis of Portuguese colonial 
policy, whose aim is assimilation of the natives to 
a point where they are full citizens with rights 
equal to their white compatriots in mainland 
Portugal. To become assimilated, the native must 
learn to speak and write Portuguese, renounce 
fetish worship and embrace Christianity, take only 
one wife, and behave generally as a European. 

The Government has been careful, however, 
not to uproot tribal life without replacing it with 
something of at least equal value to the native. 
“Assimilacao,” as it is called, has been slow. 
Latest figures show 139,639 “civilized” persons 
out of a population of more than 4,000,000 in 
Angola, whose area is as large as Spain, France 
and Italy combined. There are 80,000 whites in 
Angola. 


With their policies of gradually developing the na- 
tives to the point of assimilation and full Portuguese 
citizenship, the Portuguese hope to develop a country 
such as their former colony of Brazil where races live 
in harmony. 


Spanish Rural Population Stable 


pe DRIFT OF THE peasant population to the 

big towns presents no problem for Spain, ac- 
cording to the latest population figures. Spain’s 
agricultural problem still remains one of over- 
population of country areas. 

The figures showed that in 1930 there were 
5,000,000 inhabitants of provincial cities and 18,- 
500,000 in the provinces outside of the big cities. 
The figures for 1950 showed 7,500,000 in the 
provincial cities and 20,000,000 in the smaller 
places. 

Observers point out that while thousands of 
country dwellers had moved in Madrid and Barce- 
lona, Spain had a large population increase rate 
and the non-city figure had not been affected. 

The general population increase is partly explained 
by the improvement in Spain's health as a nation. In- 
fant mortality, which was at a rate of 200 to 100,000 
inhabitants at the turn of the century, is down to 48 to 


100,000. The general mortality rate also is down to 
nine to 1,000 inhabitants. 
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Increase in Prison Population 


RAK ONG TO James B. Bennett, Federal prison 

director, nearly 80,000 persons were sent to 
jail last year in the United States, raising the popu- 
lation of our over-crowded state and Federal 
prisons to a new record. At the end of last year, 
despite a high release figure, there were 182,051 
law-violators in prisons and reformatories. This 
meant that for every 100,000 civilians, 114 were 
imprisoned. This was the highest ratio since the 
early days of World War II. Mr. Bennett pre- 
dicted that the prison population would continue 
to climb. He urged Congress to appropriate 
$27,000,000 for two new maximum security insti- 
tutions. 


According to Mr. Bennett, the fise in convict mem- 
bers was greater in state prisons than in Federal instt- 
tutions. State prisons housed 162,048 at the end of 
last year, an increase of 5.7 per cent over 1953. Fed- 
eral institutions had 20,003 inmates, 3.3 per cent more 
than in the previous year. 

Pennsylvania had the highest increase in prisoners 
received, a rise of more than 39 per cent. The greatest 
decline—12.4 per cent—was recorded in New Hamp- 
shire. 


Farm Output and Farm Prices 


Or AUGUST 10, the U. S. Government of Agri- 

culture announced that this year’s production 
of crops will match the record of 1948. A De- 
partment forecast of a month previous had to be 
revised because of improvements in the general 
crop prospect. With livestock production in- 
cluded, the total farm output this year will be 
the largest on record. 


The corn crop, estimated at approximately three 
and one-half billion bushels, compares favorably 
with three billion produced last year. The wheat 
estimate of almost one billion bushels is slightly 
lower than the output of last year. Wheat was 
grown under rigid marketing quotas. 


Along with this report of high farm production there 
comes the news of a decline in farm prices. They 
dropped two and one-half per cent in July, sending the 
parity ratio td eighty-four, the lowest point since 1940. 
In contrast to the dwindling profits of the U. S. farmer 
are the increased earnings of big industries. ‘The 
sixteen biggest corporations reporting (second-quarter 
profits after taxes),” says the Washington Newsletter 
of August 5, “enjoyed a forty-five per cent boost in 
profits over a year ago.” Cash income for the farmer 
dropped four per cent in the first six months of this 
year. This drop made a twenty per cent decline since 
a peak of 1951 after the outbreak of the Korean wat. 
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Fourth Centenary of St Ignatius 


ELEBRATIONS THAT WILL continue throughout 

Spain for an entire year were inaugurated in 
Loyola to mark the fourth centenary of the death 
of St. Ignatius Loyola, founder of the Society 
of Jesus. 

The formal inauguration of the celebration was 
marked by impressive ceremonies at the Basilica 
of St. Ignatius, presided over by Generalissimo 
Francisco Franco, Spanish Chief of State, and at- 
tended by a brilliant array of ecclesiastical and 
civil dignitaries, including Archbishop Ildebrando 
Antoniutti, Papal Nuncio to Spain. 

Pope Pius also took special note of the celebra- 
tions honoring the great Spanish Saint by grant- 
ing special indulgences to those who make a 
pilgrimage to the Saint’s shrine in Loyola any 
time up to July 31, 1956, the date that will mark 
the 400th anniversary of St. Ignatius’ death. At 
the same time, the Pontiff authorized the cele- 
bration of votive Masses at the shrine for pilgrims. 


General Franco was accompanied to the in- 
augural ceremonies by his wife, Dona Carmen 
Polo de Franco, and by the Ministers of Foreign 
Affairs, Justice, Public Works, the Interior, and 
Commerce. Along with him were leading officials 
from Guipuzcoa, the Basque province in which 
St. Ignatius was born. 


The ceremonies began with a rendering of 
Victoria’s Ave Maria by the Donostierra Choir, 
which was followed by a eulogy of St. Ignatius 
delivered by Rev. Garcia Villoslada, S.J., professor 
at the Gregorian University in Rome, who repre- 
sented the Society of Jesus. 


Speaking in the name of the Spanish Hierarchy, 
Bishop Font Andreu of San Sebastian extolled 
the glorious career of St. Ignatius and the great 
achievements of the Jesuit Order during its 400 
years of activity. 


He was followed by Minister of Justice An- 
tonio Iturmendi, who said that the people of 
Spain were preparing with joy to commemorate 
the founder of a religious society which had 
represented Catholic unity in the face of the Prot- 
estant Reformation, and had continued to sym- 
bolize the defense of those principles “that con- 
stitute the foundation of western civilization.” 


Minister Iturmendi recalled the persecutions suffered’ 
by the Society of Jesus, and stressed its earnest endeavors: 
in the service of peace. He concluded by saying that: 
there is only one true peace “the peace that leads to: 
the establishment of the Kingdom of Christ on earth.” 


HISTORICAL STUDIES AND NOTES 


GERMAN PIONEERS OF THE FAITH 


Rev. Francis Xavier Obermuellor 


X. OBERMUELLER was born in Schwarzen- 
e berg, Switzerland, on October 6, 1810, the 
Same year that Anton Hofer died. This town 
was also the birthplace of the famous painter, 
Angelica Kaufmann. We know little of his youth 
except that it was Father Brunner, the founder of 
the Precious Blood Society branch in Germany and 
the United States, who induced him to study for 
the priesthood. Father Brunner preached many 
missions in that part of Switzerland; probably too, 
Obermueller got to know him at Lowenberg. 

In 1843, when Father Brunner came to this 
country, he had seven priests and several lay 
brothers in his party. A year later Obermueller 
reached these shores; he was then thirty-four years 
of age. Shortly before, Father Martin Henni of 
Cincinnati had been appointed Bishop of Milwau- 
kee, and the young man now went to that city to 
offer his services. No doubt Obermueller had 
Studied several years in the homeland, probably 
at Lowenberg; at any rate, Father Heiss, the 
Bishop’s secretary, helped him to complete his 
theological studies, and on June 11, 1846, he was 
ordained priest in the small Milwaukee Cathedral. 

For the time being Father Obermueller was 
retained in the city, although occasionally he visited 
Germantown, until Dr. Salzmann was appointed 
pastor there. Obermueller also occasionally at- 
tended Holy Cross at Ozaukee County, which 
parish was organized in September, 1845. 

But all the while the young priest dreamed of 
Father Brunner, and wished that he might join 
the Precious Blood Fathers in Ohio. Finally, in 
1847, after obtaining the permission of his Bishop, 
Obermueller hastened to New Riegel, Ohio, the 
headquarters of Father Brunner’s Congregation. 
Naturally, Father Brunner rejoiced at his coming, 
‘and retained him there at New Riegel so that he 
could make his novitiate. From there he attended 
other places occasionally. 

St. Joseph’s parish, Tiffin, was one of these 
missions. Father Brunner had laid the corner- 
stone of this church on August 24, 1845. Up to 
the year 1852 it was attended by various priests 
from New Riegel. After that year the parish 
was in the hands of secular priests. Father Ober- 
mueller also attended Fostoria at this time, where, 


in 1847 Father Brunner and his associates said 
Mass. His third mission was at St. Andrew’s, 
Liberty. Shortly after 1834 Father Tschenhens, 
the Redemptorist, had conducted services in this 
place. 


After Father Obermueller had completed his 
novitiate, his Superior sent him as assistant to 
Father John Wittmer at Thompson. But wher- 
ever several get together they have to put up with 
the peculiarities of their associates, and in those 
pioneer days when men were ordained priests with- 
out sufficient training and knowledge, they natur- 
ally were harder to get along with. To make 
matters worse, Father Joseph Albrecht also was 
associated with them at Thompson, and this only 
added to the difficulties. Albrecht later started 
a colony of his own in Minnesota, and died as a 
schismatic. At any rate, Obermueller, disillusioned 
and dissatisfied, now returned to Milwaukee in 
the summer of 1850. He had been a member of 
the Congregation only three years. 


In 1850, in the month of September, Bishop 
Henni sent him to Fussville, Waukesha County. 
This parish was founded in 1846 by Father 
Anthony Meyer. Obermueller remained in this 
place for two years, but somehow he could not 
find real peace. His great dreams of doing mis- 
sion work in this country had been dispelled by the 
hardships of actual life, just as his dreams of hap- 
piness in the cloister had failed to materialize. 
Finally, deeply discouraged, he packed his belong- 
ings and returned to Europe. We do not know 
what place he attended upon his return to the 
Brixen diocese. In 1855, while Father Brunner 
was in Europe to give an accounting of his work 
in America, he was astonished to meet Father 
Obermueller. They had a long conference, the 
result of which was that Obermueller decided to 
join again and return to America, Father Ober- 
mueller returned to this country in November, 
1856, with Father Brunner. 


The next year Father Brunner sent Obermueller 
to Cleveland as pastor of St. Mary’s on the Flats. 
This city had been visited as early as the year 1833 
by Fathers Henni and Kundig; they conducted 
services in a masonic hall. In 1839 the first 
church was built on the corner of Columbus and 
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Girard Streets, and as it was built in a low spot 
it received the name, ‘on the Flats.’ Bishop 
Rappe used this church from 1847 to 1852 as 
his cathedral. Bishop Rappe, owing to the great 
number of Germans in this city, now asked for 
two of Father Brunner’s priests. In response, 
Fathers Kreusch and Ringele were sent to take 
charge of this St. Mary’s Church. Since the Ger- 
mans did not like the location of this church, the 
Bishop asked Father John Luehr to build St. 
Peter’s Church on the east side of the city in 1858. 


Father Obermueller again found himself dis- 
satisfied, and when, in 1858 Father Brunner made 
his last trip to Europe, Obermueller left the Society 
in 1860. As he resigned while still pastor of St. 
Mary’s on the Flats, that parish went into the hands 
of the secular clergy. 


In 1861 Bishop Rappe sent Obermueller to 
Norwalk as pastor of the local St. Peter's church. 
In the year 1830 the Redemptorist Haetscher had 
built St. Alphonsus Church at Peru, some few 
miles distant from Norwalk; the Norwalk citizens 
also attended this church. A few years later, 
Father Czackert, taking pity on the Norwalkians, 
decided to conduct services for them in their own 
town, and encouraged them to start their own 
church. However, his brother Redemptorist, 
Tschenhens, did not favor this plan since it would 
cause the church at Peru to suffer. In 1840 when 
the Redemptorists left St. Alphonsus, Bishop Pur- 
cell sent Father Freygang there, but advised him 
not to build a church at Norwalk. In spite of this 
Freygang conducted services in Norwalk, and in 
June, 1841, built a small frame church there. 
Shortly afterwards, when Bishop Purcell came to 
St. Alphonsus Church, he placed the Norwalk 
Church under interdict, and suspended Father 
‘Freygang for his disobedience. 


This church was not used until, upon the 
petition of Father Alig, it was reopened in 
1842. After the year 1844 the church at Peru, as 
well as the one at Norwalk, were attended by the 
Precious Blood Fathers. In 1853 this St. Peter’s 
Church, Norwalk, received a resident pastor in 
the person of Father Nicholas Roupp. 


However, Father Obermueller’s career as a 
secular priest in the Cleveland Diocese was to be 
of short duration for, as Bishop Henni had given 
him permission to leave the diocese only to be- 
come a religious, he now ordered him back to 
Milwaukee. And thus, in October of 1865, Ober- 
mueller returned to the Milwaukee Diocese. 
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Bishop Henni then made him pastor of St, 
Lawrence parish, near Jefferson, and at the same 
time he was to be chaplain of a small convent 
there. The main reason why he was sent there 
was to be chaplain of the Sisters of St. Francis 
who had recently located there. In 1849 a com. 
munity of three Brothers and seven Sisters undet 
the direction of Fathers Anthony Keppler and 
Mathias Steiger had located near this place. They 
bought a small farm of thirty-eight acres and then 
built a small convent. The two priests attended 
to various mission places, and later Father Kepplet 
settled down at New Cologne as pastor. Here the 
poor man contracted cholera one day in September, 
1851, and the next day he was a corpse. He was 
buried in the Nojoshing convent cemetery. Father 
Steiger grieved greatly over the loss of his friend. 
Then he was called out to attend a sick call; he 
had hardly returned when he fell a victim to the 
dread scourge, dying three days after Keppler’s 
death, on September 12, 1851. 


Thus the little community at Nojoshing was 
orphaned; only occasionally a priest visited there, 
and on Sundays the Sisters walked to Milwaukee 
to attend Mass. In 1852, upon his return from 
Bavaria, Father Heiss was sent there as chaplain. 
However, as he realized that the community would 
never prosper under those conditions, he later on 
induced the Sisters to build their convent near 
the seminary. They followed this advice, and 
later on took charge of the kitchen and laundry 
work at the Salesianum, and also took charge 
of the orphanage that had been built close to the 
seminary. The Brothers, too, came and worked in 
the interest of the seminary. 


Still, Father Heiss as well as the Sisters realized 
that the community would have to have a mother- 
house separate from the seminary; thus it happened 
that they bought a piece of land near Jefferson, 
and opened a school there, although the local 
pastor, Father Hubert Jansen, was not interested 
in this work of the nuns. As Father Jansen 
refused to help the nuns in any way, Father Kilian 
Flash, later Bishop of La Crosse, was sent as 
chaplain; later, when he was recalled to the semi- 
nary, Father Obermueller was sent. Then when 
Jansen resigned as pastor of Jefferson, Father 
Obermueller took his place, and at the same time 
served as spiritual director of the Sisters. 


On December 24, 1865, Father Obermuelles 


officiated for the first time at St. Lawrence Church: 
a new convent had been built on the site, and 
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on February 2, 1865, Father Heiss had received 
eighteen novices into the community. 


The community began to grow rapidly, and in 
1868, they considered adding another wing to 
their building. About this same time Father 
Heiss was appointed the first Bishop of the new 
See of La Crosse, and Father Obermueller, who 
had been looking about for a more logical site 
‘for the Sisters’ motherhouse, now decided that 
La Crosse would be the spot. In 1870, while 
Bishop Heiss was attending the Vatican Council, 
he sent word to the Sisters that Rome had given 
permission to transfer the convent to La Crosse, 
the convent to be dedicated under the title of 
St. Rose of Viterbo. The building operations be- 
gan at La Crosse in June, 1870, and on June 11, 
1871, the Sisters moved into their new home. 


PALS) 


Father Obermueller, having given up his parish 
at Jefferson, also came to La Crosse with the 
Sisters. 


Obermueller remained as chaplain of the com- 
munity to the end of his life. The chapel was 
dedicated in 1874 and Perpetual Adoration was 
begun on August 1, 1878. Mother Antonia died 
on January 26, 1882. Father Obermueller thought 
that the chapel was not artistic enough for Per- 
petual Adoration. He did not rest until a new 
chapel was erected. On June 10, 1886, the new 
church was dedicated. Father Obermueller died 
two days later, and was buried in the cemetery 
chapel at La Crosse. His successor was the well 
known Father Kruse, who had formerly been pro- 
fessor at the Salesianum. 


Rev. FRANCIS SCHEPER 
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Herwegen, Abbot Ildefons, and Busch, Rev. William, 
Liturgy’s Inner Beauty. The Liturgical 
Press, Collegeville, Minn. 20 cents. 


Place, Margaret, Sanctifying Pregnancy. The Litur- 
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Review 


Yzermans, Vincent A., All Things in Christ. Newman 
Press, Westminster, Maryland, 1954. xviii, 
275 pages. $4.00. 


w M Y MOTTO SHALL BE, ‘To Restore All Things 
Thus spoke the newly-elected 


i Christ”: 
Pontiff, Pius X, in 1903. Father Yzermans has done the 


Church and her people a yeoman service in gathering 


and editing certain works of Pius X in the appropriately 
titled book, All Things in Christ. 


We are aware, as undoubtedly are the readers of 
SJR, of the tremendous efforts expended by Father 


Yzermans on the writings of our Sovereign Pontiffs. 
All Things in Christ first appeared in mimeographed 
pages and was used extensively in this form at the 
Central Bureau. In its printed edition, of course, Al/ 
Things in Christ is even more serviceable as well as 
‘attractive. Each encyclical and document has a short 
summary as an introduction. The use of italicized 
subtitles complements the index nicely. An excellent 
bibliography provides added incentive to induce a special 
study of the writings of St. Pius X. 


Thirteen encyclicals «and ten other documents com- 
“prise the contents. This is not a complete collection 


of Pius’ writings which number over 3,000 documents 
of various types. The foreword is written by His 
Excellency, Amleto Giovanni Cicognani, Apostolic 
Delegate to the United States. The choice of material 
is meant to “portray the depth and extent’ of St. 
Pius’ program that ‘“‘when in every city and village God’s 
law is faithfully observed, reverence shown for sacred 
things, the Sacraments frequented and the ordinances of 
a Christian life carried out....We need labor no 
further in re-establishing all things in Christ.” But 
since we today are still far short of Pius’ goal, we must 
continue to labor. Fortunate are we in these labors to 
have available the rich content of Pius’ writings made 
so easy of access in All Things in Christ. 


To illustrate the importance of these writings, we 
have only to refer to one of the encyclicals, Pascendi 
Dominici Gregis, on Modetnism. A discerning reader 
can still find traces, albeit very faint at times, of this 
pernicious heresy in certain types of Catholic journalism 
today. So much of what Pius wrote is currently ap- 


plicable. 


Thus it is we feel a deep sense of gratitude to Fr. 
Yzermans for collating these works of Pius X. The 
publishers, the Newman Press, also deserve our thanks 
for an attractive, readable product. Indeed, All Things 
in Christ is spiritual and intellectual food for all Cath- 
olics. ‘To read its contents and ponder them is an 
essential pre-requisite for playing one’s role in the great 
task of Christian reconstruction for which the great 
Pope lived and labored. 

Harvey J. JOHNSON 
Central Bureau 


THE C. V. AND THE CENTRAL BUREAU 


Officers of the Catholic Central Verein of America 
Episcopal Spiritual Protector, Most Rev. Joseph E. 
Ritter, Archbishop of St. Louis. 
President, Frank C. Gittinger, Texas. 
First Vice-President, August Springob, Wis. 
Second Vice-President, Rev. Albert Henkes, Texas. 
Third Vice-President, Joseph Gervais, N. Y. 


Fourth Vice-President, Mrs. Rose Rohman, Missouri, 
President of the Natl. Cath. Women’s Union. 


General Secretary, Albert A. Dobie, Hamden, Conn. 
Recording Secretary, Joseph J. Porta, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Treasurer, John A. Suellentrop, Colwich, Kans. 
Marshal, N. M. Lies, Kansas. 


Trustees: Edw. F. Kirchen, Cal.; Jos. H. Holzhauer, 
Wis.; Jos. B. Goedeker, Mo.; Jos. A. Kraus, Tex.; 
T. J. Arnold, Ark.; Arth. H. Hanebrink, Mo.; 
Jos. M. Haider, Ill.; Edw. Debrecht, Mo.; Fred 
J. Grumich, Mo. 


Board of Directors: John A. Bell, Wis.; C. Jos. 
Lonsdorf, Pa.; Peter Mohr, Kans.; August Petry, 
Cal.; Charles Reinhard, Conn.; Ben Schwegmann, 
Sr., Tex. 


Presidents: John Ejibeck, Pittsburgh; Wm. H. 
Siefen, New Haven, Conn.; J. M. Aretz, St. Paul, 
Minn.; Albert J. Sattler, New York, N. Y. 


Hon. 


Committee on Social Action 


Honorary Chairman, Most Rev. Aloisius J. Muench, 
Bishop of Gates N. D.; Chairman, Joseph Matt, K.S, 
G., St. Paul, Minn.; Secretary, August Springob, Mil- 
waukee, Wis.; Frank C. Gittinger, San Antonio, Texas, 
C. V. President; Rt. Rev. Msgr. Anthony T. Strauss, 
St. Charles, Mo.; Rev. C. F. Moosmann, Munhall, Pag 
Rt. Rey. Msgr. Joseph Vogelweid, Jefferson City, Mo.; 
Rey. A. Ostheimer, Ph.D., Philadelphia, Pa.; F. W. 
Heckenkamp, Quincy, Ill.; Nicholas Dietz, Ph.D., 
Omaha, Nebr.; John P. Pfeiffer, San Antonio, Tex.; 
Richard F. Hemmerlein, Syracuse, N. Y.; Dr. B. N. Lies, 
Colwich, Kansas; Jos. H. Gervais, Rochester, N. Y.; 
Rev. Victor T. Suren, Director, Central Bureau, St. Louis. 


Social Justice Review (indexed in the Cath. Peri- 


‘odical Index and the Guide to Catholic Literature) is 


published by the Central Bureau. } 
Communications concerning the Central Verein 
should be addressed to the General Secretary, Albert 
Dobie, 95 Carleton, Hamden 14, Conn. ; ' 
All correspondence intended for either Social Justice 
Review or the Central Bureau, all missions gifts, and 
all monies intended for the various projects and Funds 
of the Central Bureau should be directed to 
Central Bureau of the Central Verein 
3835 Westminster Place, St. Louis 8, Mo. 
Reports and news intended for publication in Social 
Justice Review should be in the hands of the editors 
not later than the 18th of the month preceding publica- 
tion. 


A CONVENTION OF PROSPECT AND RETROSPECT 


Ree TO THE attractive force of an event 
fittingly publicized as happening ‘‘once in our life- 
time,” a record number of men, women and youth 
delegates assembled in Rochester, N. Y., August 13-17, 
to commemorate the centennary of the founding of the 
Catholic Central Verein of America. The Centennial 
Convention was the culminating point of two years 
of preparation and great anticipation. To say that 
the elaborate arrangements of the Convention Com- 
mittee under the chairmanship of Mr. Joseph Gervais 
were adequate to the occasion, is but to give 
sober acknowledgement to an incontestable fact. At 
one and the same time jubilant and festive yet serious, 
the Centennial Convention easily measured up to our 
fondest expectations. It was a truly commemorative 
gathering, yet forward looking; eloquent oratory 
abounded, but not at the expense of hard, solid plan- 
ning and sober discussion; a glorious past was not 
permitted to distract from the difficulties and the 
dangers of an uncertain future. The historic five-day 
meet in Rochester must be accounted a great success, 
an achievement possible only with the special blessing 


of Almighty God. 


Recognition 


Having enjoyed the patronage and favor of the 
authorities. of the Church throughout its long history, 
with not a solitary instance by way of exception, the 
Central Verein was honored at its Centennial Conven- 


tion in a most singular manner by members of the 
Hierarchy: by the high-ranking prelates who actively 
participated in the convention and by those who sent 
warm and meaningful messages. Deserving of special 
mention is the message of Cardinal Frings, Archbishop 
of Cologne. 


Recognition was also forthcoming from dignitaries 
of State: from President Dwight D. Eisenhower, Gov- 
ernor Averell Harriman of New York, and President 
Theodore Heuss of the German Federal Republic. These 
messages, as well as others published in the foregoing 
issue of S/R, were read by President Sattler at the 
Centennial Banquet on Sunday night. 


A Day of Festivities 


For the third time in twenty years and for the second 
time in five years, the Apostolic Delegate to the United 
States, His Excellency, Archbishop Amleto G. Cicognani, 
honored the Central Verein by attending its annual 
convention. At this year’s historic gathering Archbishop 
Cicognani celebrated the Solemn Pontifical Mass on 
Sunday morning to officially open the convention. The 
Holy Sacrifice was offered on this occasion in St. Joseph's 
Church, and fittingly so, because it was in this parish 
the idea of the Central Verein was first broached in 
1854, 


Certainly one of greatest joys occasioned by the con- 
vention derived from the presence of His Excellency, 
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ass, addressed the Civic Demonstration briefly in, the 
fternoon and was among the guests of honor at the 
banquet in the evening. On Monday he attended and 
ddressed the opening joint meeting of the CV and 
he NCWU, separate business sessions of both organiza- 
tons and a special clergy luncheon meeting at noon. 
his was the first CV convention attended by Archbishop 
uench since his assignment by the Holy Father to his 
tmportant post in Germany in 1946. Truly, he was 
ost generous with his time in Rochester. 


i) 


In his jubilee sermon, the Papal Nuncio gladdened 
he hearts of all the delegates who filled St. Joseph’s 
shurch to overflow, by referring to his close association 
with the Verein in these words: ‘We all rejoice with 
he members of the Verein, and no one more than I who 
since the early years of my priesthood have been asso- 
iated with its undertakings and activities, particularly 
in the field of Catholic Action,” 


Of his life-long friend and close associate in the CV, 
he late F. P. Kenkel, Archbishop Muench had this 
to say: “We should do less than well if we did not 
honor with grateful hearts the memory of the late 
eminently distinguished Frederick P. Kenkel. A man of 
deep religious convictions and manly piety, his trust in 
he wisdom and goodness of Divine Providence was 
ever unshaken. His keen mind and clear vision of the 
problems of the times, his wide range of knowledge 
and sure grasp of the guiding principles of Catholic 
Action proved to be an inspiration as well as an incen- 
tive to pursue steadfastly the aims and ideals of the 
erein. In perilous times he helped steer a clear course 
hrough stormy waters, avoiding the dangerous reefs 
on which other organizations, started about the same 
ime, were shattered.” 


Using for his text St. Peter's classic words of the 
aity being ‘‘a chosen face, a royal priesthood, etc.,” 
he Archbishop devoted the major part of his thought- 
packed sermon to the prevailing evil of secularism, “the 
fertile breeding ground of materialism, sensuality, and 
carnal lusts.”’ Against this “‘sly and insidious’’ enemy, our 
Catholic laity must contend with dedicated efforts. 


For the first time in CV history the delegates received 
Holy Communion in a body at the inaugural Pontifical 
‘Mass. As a tule, this Mass is celebrated late in the morn- 
ing. Accordingly, most delegates were wont to communi- 
cate at an earlier Mass. This year, the convention Pontifi- 
cal Mass was celebrated at 9:00 o'clock at the suggestion 
of Bishop Kearney of Rochester, whose wish it was to see 
the delegates receive at this Mass. 

Because of this change in schedule, the convention's 
inaugural joint meeting, usually held before the Pon- 
tifical Mass, was called to order at 12:00 noon. It was 
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at this juncture the official addresses of welcome were 
made and acknowledged. 


_ At 3:00 P.M. all delegates and visitors assembled 
in the spacious auditorium of Columbus Civic Center to 
hear Mt. Richard Hemmerlein of Syracuse, N. Y., recite 
in a most eloquent and interesting manner the high- 
lights of the Verein’s one-hundred year history. Bishop 
James E. Kearney of Rochester, who presided at this 
mass meeting, presented Archbishop Muench and Arch- 
bishop Cicognani to the large gathering. The former 
was quite brief in his remarks on this occasion since 
he had preached the jubilee sermon only a few hours 
earlier. The Apostolic Delegate, however, read a pre- 
pared address in which he summed up the mission of the 
CV thus: “Social justice is your preferred objective 
and you have sought it laboring in practical fields by 
generous assistance to workingmen, farmers, immigrants, 
children and students.” Of the Verein’s resolutions on 
questions of the day he said: “The ‘Declaration of 
Principles’ adopted at the convention last year in New 
Haven, Conn., is magnificent; and the fact that these 
ptinciples have been gathered in a fitting publication 
indicates that you wish to continue to be inspired by 
them in the fulfillment of your duties.” 


Felicitations of the National Catholic Women’s Union 
were extended by Mrs. Mary Filser Lohr of New York 
City, Honorary President of the women’s. group. 


The musical features of the afternoon were of ex- 
quisite choice and were rendered beautifully. A massed 
chorus of the Arbeiter Saenger Chor, the Badische 
Maenner Chor and the Teutonio Liedertafel, under the 
direction of John Muller, sang Am Schoenen Rhein and 
Das ist der Tag des Herrn. Henry Heister’s Orchestra 
also excelled in providing several classical selections of 
instrumental music. 


The Centennial Banquet at 6:30 P.M. brought to a 
glorious climax a long day of festivities. Bishop Kearney, 
with superb eloquence, analyzed what he termed the 
reason behind the success and progress of the Central 
Verein. The Verein has achieved great things because 
of ‘the tremendous faith in the hearts of the pioneers, 
a faith which they have handed down to succeeding 
generations.” The Bishop recalled that it was a dele- 
gate from Rochester, Louis Ernst of St. Joseph’s Society, 
who made the formal motion that the Verein be estab- 
lished as a national federation of German Roman Cath- 
olic Benevolent Societies. 

“The high resolve and deeply religious sentiments: 
of the founders,’ continued the Bishop, “‘are in evi- 
dence in their placing the Verein under the protec- 
tion of the Holy Family.” 


A unique feature of the Centennial Banquet festivi- 
ties this year was the awarding of a gold badge and a 
statue of the Holy Family group to “senior members,” 
i.e., those who have been active in the Central Verein 
for fifty years or longer. To receive the award a mem- 
ber had to be present at the convention. Twenty-four 
awards were given, one posthumously to Anthony Kehrig, 
a member of the Rochester Branch who died on June 21. 
He was active in the Verein for sixty-six years. The 
award on his behalf was received by his daughter, Miss 
Helen Kehrig. 
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je P; Kenkel Remembered 


Months ago it was stated in the pages of S/R that 
the late Frederick P. Kenkel, founder of the Central 
Bureau who died in 1952, would be very prominent 
in the thoughts of all attending the Centerinial Conven- 
tion. In a truly wonderful way did this prediction 
prove to be accurate. Every speaker on the convention 
program, most notably the Apostolic Delegate and the 
Papal Nuncio, paid glowing tribute to Dr. Kenkel for 
his most remarkable leadership of the CV which ex- 
tended over a half century. 


While these tributes came almost spontaneously, the 
convention program provided for special remembrance 
of Dr. Kenkel on Monday night—traditionally ‘“Central 
Bureau night” at our annual meetings. Mr. Walter 
Matt, associate editor of The Wanderer, was at his best 
as he spoke learnedly and eloquently on ‘‘F. P. Kenkel, 
Peetless Leader of the Central Verein.” - Some six- 
hundred men, women and youth who filled the large 
hotel ball room, rose to their feet to give Mr. Matt 
an ovation at the conclusion of his masterful address. 
The audience was delighted when the speaker, with due 
propriety and elegance, also praised his father, Mr. 
Joseph Matt, the dear friend and intimate associate of 
Dr. Kenkel. Joseph Matt and F. P. Kenkel formed a 
team in the leadership of the Verein; the two cannot 
be dissociated. Despite his sixty years of service to 
the CV, Mr. Matt continues his tremendous scholarly 
efforts on behalf of our organization. Not only did 
he write the centennial history, but he again served as 
the chairman of the extremely important Social Action 
and Resolution Committees. Mr. Matt’s capacity for 
work, especially at his age, is astounding. 


At the Monday night joint session Rey. Victor T. 
Suren officially presented his Central Bureau annual 
report. He noted the improved financial outlook of the 
Bureau, but also called attention to the decline in some 
of the institution’s activities, especially those in which 
the Bureau relies upon the direct cooperation of the 
Verein and the Women’s Union. Father Suren suggested 
ways and means to create new interest in these activities. 


On Tuesday night the delegates again filled the ball 
room of Hotel Seneca to hear an address by Samuel 
Cardinal Stritch, Archbishop of Chicago and Episcopal 
Protector of the NCWU. Since this meeting was held 
under the auspices of the Catholic Women’s Union, the 
Cardinal very appropriately spoke on “The Madonna 
Concept of Womanhood.” Women must become 
“madonna mothers” in imitating the Blessed Virgin and 


carrying this ideal to their home, community and nation, 
he said. 


Changing the Central Verein’s Name 


While large meetings, rallies, testimonials and demon- 
strations were dominant at this year’s Centennial Con- 
vention, and very properly so, it would be a mistake to 
think that no other convention pursuits were engaged 
in by the delegates. Quite to the contrary, this year’s 
gathering. of the CV will go down in history as out- 
standing for the various measures adopted for expand- 
ing the Verein and extending its program of social action. 
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This means that the business sessions were productive 
of much good. It also implies that constructive work 
was done by the various committees appointed by Presi- 
dent Sattler. A special word of recognition is due the 
Board of Directors, the Committee on Social Action 
and the Resolutions Committee for the very effective 
manner in which they functioned. 

The various changes in the Verein By Laws and the 
sundry recommendations adopted by the convention are 
listed separately in this issue of S/R. Proper attention 
will be given these recommendations in the course of 
the ensuing year. It remains for us to mention in 
some detail at this time only one constitutional change 
voted by the delegates. 

A recommendation was originally introduced this year 


by the Catholic League of Wisconsin to change Article 


I of the Constitution of the Catholic Central Verein in 
respect to the name of our society. The recommenda- 
tion, after passage by the Committee on Social Action 
and the Board of Directors, was discussed very thor- 
oughly on the floor of one of the convention’s plenary 
sessions. When the momentous question came to a 
vote, the delegates were carefully polled and a verdict 
was rendered in favor of the change. 


No action was taken at the convention in reference 
to the choice of a new name.’ According to adopted 
procedure, the Committee on Social Action will submit 
a new name for acceptance at next year’s convention. 
Hence we will continue to function under our old name— 
“the Catholic Central Verein of America,’ until a new 
name is officially chosen. However, since the choice 
of a new name involves a constitutional change, court 
approval will have to be secured in Missouri, inasmuch 
as the Central Verein is incorporated according to the 
laws of that state. 


Hopeful Signs 


In reporting on the Centennial Convention of the 
Central Verein, one is strongly tempted to continue 
writing on and on; there is so much to tell. We must, 
however, regard the limitations of space and the patience 
of our readers. It must be understood that this report. 
admittedly lengthy, could not give the Verein’s most 
important convention the coverage it rightly deserves. 
Further coverage will be forthcoming in succeeding 
issues of SJR. 


We may not conclude without reference to the cordia’ 
spirit which prevailed at all times during the Centennia. 
Convention. It was truly an exemplary Catholic meet 
ing. And there were hopeful signs, too. Venerable ir 
its century-old traditions, the Verein has given evidence 
at its Rochester convention of possessing the vitality 
and enthusiasm of youth. Again standing out in bol« 
relief was that robust Catholic idealism—our priceles: 
heritage from the past. Adhering to that idealism faith 
fully in the practice of a militant Catholicism, and put 
suing with zeal and sacrifice the works of charity, the 
Catholic Central Verein of America, by whatever nam 
it shall be known, will continue on uninterruptedly is 
its humble labors to extend the frontiers of God’s King 
dom on earth. 


Vales! 
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Recommendations adopted by the 
Centennial Convention 


abe FOLLOWING recommendations were officially 

approved by the delegates to the Centennial Con- 

vention of the Catholic Central Verein and, unless other- 

vise indicated, have become effective with their adop- 

ion: 

1. It is recommended that a hearty vote of thanks and 
sincere appreciation be extended to Mr. Joseph Matt 


for his unexcelled writing of the 100 years history 
of the Central Verein. 


2. It is recommended that we express our sentiments 
of gratitude to Rev. Victor T. Suren for the compre- 
hensive and excellent edition of Social Justice Review 


prepared for the Centennial celebration of the Cen- 
tral Verein. 


3. It is recommended we accept and adopt the report 
of the Director of the Central Bureau, together with 
all documents pertaining to the report, with thanks. 


4. It is recommended that the President of the Cen- 
tral Verein be empowered to take such action as 
he deems feasible, and that he be authorized to 
execute a lease or such documents as are necessary, 
if in his findings he determines such action ad- 
visable and for the benefit of the Central Verein, 
this empowering and authorization having reference 
to our interest in the land known as the property 
of the Central Verein in sections 11 and 14 in 
Township 58, and sections 11 and 12 in Town- 
ship 3S in Carter County, Oklahoma. 


5. It is recommended that the efforts of the Cen- 
tennial Fund Committee be continued throughout 
the balance of our Centennial year continuing to 
our next annual convention. 


6. dt is recommended that nominations for Honorary 
Membership in the Catholic Central Verein shall 
emanate from the Social Action Committee and be 
presented to the Board of Directors for election. 


7. It is recommended a new membership class shall be 
created to be known as “ Social Action Members,” 
dues for membership in this group to be $1.00 per 
month or $10.00 per year. These members shall 
receive the regular issues of Social Justice Review. 
In those instances where such members reside in 

a state where a state or a local branch of the Central 
Verein is in existence, a portion of the Social Action 
members’ annual dues shall be paid to the state or 
local branch. 

8. It is recommended that a quarterly digest be pre- 

_ pared under the direction of the President, which 
shall be mailed to all Branch secretaries, Life, Sus- 
taining, Honorary and Social Action members. 

9. It is recommended the President be authorized to 
appoint an executive secretary to perform such duties 

as the President may assign. 

0. It is recommended a special Commitee be appointed 
to revise the by laws in reference to the various 
classes of membership. 

11. It is recommended the Director of the Central 
Bureau be authorized to repeat his Christmas appeal. 
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12. It is recommended that the per capita tax be raised 


from .06 to .10, this change to become effective at 
once, 


Centennial Fund Report 


A REPORT OF MONIES received for the Central Verein 
Centennial Fund was given at the joint meeting 
on Monday night during the Rochester Convention. 
The report, submitted by the Fund’s chairman, Mr. 
Cyril J. Furrer of St. Louis, shows the following con- 
tributions according to State Branches: 


Arkansas Ww 15250 
California 534.50 
Connecticut 491.00 
Delaware 100.00 
Idaho 150.00 
Kansas 544.00 
Minnesota 139.00 
Missouri 2,167.00 
Nebraska 100.00 
New Jersey 100.00 
New York 958.00 
Pennsylvania 703.34 
South Dakota 5.00 
Texas 1,606.25 
Wisconsin -800.00 
Total from the CV $ 8,550.59 
Nat'l Cath. Women’s Union 7,496.03 
Grand Total $16,046.62 


The Convention adopted a recommendation submit- 
ted by the Board of Directors to continue solicitations 
for the Centennial Fund throughout the centennial year, 
or up to next year’s convention in Wichita. These solici- 
tations will be in lieu of the usual appeal for the Central 
Bureau Assistance Fund. 

The Missouri Branches of the CV and the NCWU 
led the State affiliates in contributions to the Centen- 
nial Fund with a total of $4,781.02. The Women’s 
Union in Missouri led all State Branches in both national 
organizations with $2,614.02. 


The congratulatory messages received by the CV at 
the Centennial Convention were numerous. Deserving 
at least of mention are those from the following persons: 
Archbishop John J. Mitty, Archbishop Albert Meyer, 
Bishop Fulton J. Sheen, Bishop George L. Leech, Msgr. 
O’Connor of the North American College in Rome, 
Bishop Albert Fletcher of Little Rock, Archabbot Esser 
of St. Meinrad’s, Msgr. M. B. Hellriegel of St. Louis, 
Brother Lawrence Gonner, S.M., whose father was 
president of the Verein at one time, and Anthony 
Kenkel, son of the late Dr. Kenkel. 


The Centennial Souvenir Program won the unstinted 
praise of all the delegates. The cover design, depict- 
ing the CV emblem in gold and blue on a white back- 
ground, is beautiful in its simplictiy. 


Convention Briefs 


WO MEMBERS OF THE Committee on Social Action 

were absent from the Centennial Convention be- 
cause of illness: Rev. C. F. Moosmann, and Mr. F. 
Wm. Heckenkamp. Father Moosmann wrote a touch- 
ing letter to the chairman of the Social Action Com- 
mittee, explaining his keen disappointment at not being 
able to be among those present. 


An impromptu clergy luncheon meeting was held on 
Monday at noon. Archbishop Muench was the guest 
of honor. His Excellency opened the discussion by 
making several suggestions for enlisting the interest 
and support of more priests in the CV. Twenty-seven 
priests attended the luncheon. 


A large reception committee was on hand at the 
Rochester airport to welcome Archbishop Muench on 
Saturday afternoon. Disappointment was their lot when 
they learned that all planes were grounded in the East 
because of a raging hurricane. The Archbishop, de- 
tained several hours in Buffalo, finally arrived in 
Rochester early Saturday evening amid a torrential down- 
pour. 


The Very Rev. Gerald J. Whalen, C.SS.R., pastor of 
St. Joseph’s Church, was a most cordial and thoughtful 
host. It was he who suggested that Father Suren assist 
in distributing Holy Communion at Sunday’s Pontifical 
Mass—a gesture appreciated most of all by the Rev- 
erend director of the Central Bureau. 


Two daughters of the late Dr. and Mrs. F. P. Kenkel 
attended the Centennial Convention: Sister M. Gertrude, 
S.S.N.D., and Miss Eleanor. Both expressed their joy 
and admiration over the spirit shown by the men and 
women delegates. 


Most edifying as well as encouraging was the num- 
ber of families in attendance at the Centennial Conven- 
tion. To mention a few, there were the Sattlers, the 
Furrers, the Lies’, the Wollschlagers and the Denglers. 
In most cases, all members of the families were engaged 
in convention activities: the fathers in the CV sessions, 
the mothers with the NCWU and the young people 
with the Youth Section. 


Addressing a business session on Tuesday afternoon, 
Msgr. Gerhard Fittkau, Director of the American St. 
Boniface Society, appealed for more assistance for the 
German expellees. He explained that the poor Catholic 
expellees are not bitter or resentful, accepting their 
hard lot as a visitation for the sins of their country in 
centuries past, particularly for the Protestant Revolt in 
the sixteenth century. 


Mr. Joseph Matt made a fifteen minute recording in 
German for “Voice of America.” The recording, giv- 
ing the highlights of the Verein history in question and 
answer form, was later broadcast to people behind the 
Iron Curtain in East Germany. 
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The service at the Hotel Seneca was both efficien 
and courteous. For this much credit goes to Miss Laur 
K. Schilling, chairman of the Convention Hotel Com 
mittee. 


Mr. Martin Work, Executive Secretary of the Nationa 
Council of Catholic Men, was present for all of Sun 
day’s convention activities. 


Frank Gittinger Elected CV Presiden: 


A FTER GUIDING the destinies of the Central Vereit 
very successfully for nine years, Mr. Albert J. Sattle 
of New York announced to the delegates in his annua 


message that it was his desire to relinquish his office 


and again “return to the ranks.” His wishes wer 
respected and the delegates set themselves to the tasl 
of choosing a successor. 

The Committee on Nominations submitted the nam 
of Mr. Frank Gittinger of San Antonio, Texas, as can 
didate for president. Their selection met with th 
full approval of the delegates and accordingly Mr 
Gittinger was elected unanimously by acclamation. We 
wish our new president God’s blessing for paramoun 
success in his new office. 


Youth Section Convention 


HE YOUTH SECTION of the CV and the NCWU helc 

its separate business sessions concurrently with thos 
of the senior groups, and attended all joint meeting: 
of the parent bodies. A complete report of the Youtl 
convention will be given in the next issue of S/R 
Suffice it to say at this time that our young peopl 
acquitted themselves with a measure of distinction it 
Rochester. The number of their delegates was sur 
prisingly large and they were always in evidence, muct 
to the gratification of their seniors. 

The following officers of the Youth Section were 
elected in Rochester: Norbert Dengler of New Yorl 
City, president; Mary Bochura of Andale, Kansas, firs 
vice-president; Irene Bieker of Fort Smith, Arkansas 
second vice-president; Lou Duncan of West, Texas 
secretary; Albert Sattler, Jr., of New Rochelle, N. Y 
treasurer. 


Convention Calendar 


(Cee UNION of Pennsylvania and Pennsylvani: 
Branch of NCWU: Beaver Falls, September 10 
Eieandsto: 

Catholic Union of Missouri and the Missouri Brand 
of the NCWU: St. Charles, Mo., September 17, 1: 
and 19. 

Catholic League of Wisconsin: Chilton, Septembe 
16,17 and 18. 

Catholic Union of Arkansas and the Arkansas Brandl 
of the NCWU: Subiaco, September 24 and 25. 

CV of New Jetsey and New Jersey Branch of th 
NCWU: Egg Harbor City, September 25. 

Catholic Union of Illinois and the Illinois Branc 
of the NCWU; Wilmette, October 28, 29 and 30, 
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DECLARATION OF PRINCIPLES 


Adopted by the Centennial Convention of the 
Catholic Central Verein of America, Conducted 
at Rochester, N. Y., August 13-17, 1955 


Introduction 


The Catholic Central Verein of America, assembled 

in its one-hundredth annual convention in the city of 
ochester, N. Y., expresses its profound gratitude to 
tvine Providence which so benignly guided its destines 
hroughout the past century and implores Its continued 
uidance and protection. 
_ The Catholic Central Verein on this solemn occasion 
ededicates itself to the principles and ideals enunciated 
y its founders a century ago and conscientiously and 
onsistently fostered by succeeding generations. Al- 
hough fully aware of short-comings and frailties—the 
oncomitants of all human endeavors—it is proud of 
its record as a Catholic organization devoted to un- 
elfish service to God and His Church, and to the best 
interests of our Country and our fellowmen. 

The aims and objectives of the Catholic Central Verein 
te fixed in the declarations of the founders and in its 
onstitution (which has remained unchanged in its basic 
arts) and in the Declarations adopted at the annual 
onventions, which apply the general principles to cur- 
ent important questions. 


Our Holy Father 


When the Catholic Central Verein came into exist- 
nce a hundred years ago, its first public act was a 
olemn pledge of loyalty to the Vicar of Christ in 
ome, the saintly Confessor-Pope, Pius IX, at that 
ime sorely beset by the second wave of the Liberalist 
orld revolution which, a few years later, was to rob 
he Holy See of its historic rights to its temporal do- 
ains. In the course of the past century, under the 
isible protection of Divine Providence, the noble suc- 
essors of Pius LX, without the slightest resort to coercion 
nd solely by the obvious justice of their cause, succeeded 
in securing an equitable settlement of the Roman Ques- 
ion and in establishing the Vatican See as a Sovereign 
State within the meaning of international law. 
Simultaneously, the illustrious Popes of our times 
have not only enjoyed the love and devotion of the 

illions of Catholics scattered across the globe, but have 
gained the attention and respect of millions of men and 
women of good will outside the Catholic fold; and their 
solemn pronouncements on momentous world questions 
ave had a profound influence on public opinion through- 
out the world. 

If, nevertheless, the nations have been shaken by in- 


world wars and the ever-present threat of a third and 
even more suicidal cataclysm, the fault lies with those 
governments and peoples—whether they be among the 
powerful or the lowly—who have ignored the Papal 
warnings and directives, or given them only half-hearted 
lip service, and have even perfidiously attempted to 
twist and misinterpret them for selfish advantage at 
the expense of their neighbors. 


ternal and external strife culminating in two frightful. 


MS 


While we, therefore, gratefully renew and confirm 
our pledge of loyalty to the Holy Father who has once 
again just imparted his apostolic blessing on us, we call 
upon all our affiliated societies and individual members 
to rededicate themselves to the cause of Holy Mother 
the Church, and to demonstrate their unflagging loyalty 
in season and out of season by prompt attention and 
instant obedience to all her teachings, by a sympathetic 
and active interest in her welfare, by prayerful assist- 
ance to our beloved Bishops in her lay apostolate, by 
courageously defending her rights, by zealous material 
assistance of her missions and her far-flung charities, 
wherever need arises and means, however slender, per- 
mit. 


The Christian Family 


The disintegration or atomization of society, already 
well under way when the Catholic Central Verein first 
came into being, has permeated all strata of society dur- 
ing the past century. Its effects have become painfully 
apparent particularly in the deterioration of family life 
where the twin evils of divorce and birth control—both 
more or less frowned upon exceptions a century ago— 
have become all but the accepted attitude. The sad 
results are all too obvious: Thousands of broken homes, 
ageing populations throughout the Western world, neg- 
lected and undisciplined children and a fast-growing 
juvenile delinquency problem, and a host of’ similar 
social and moral ills. 


In the face of these developments the Catholic Central 
Verein, which from the beginning placed itself under 
the protection of the Holy Family, has consistently 
underscored the grave duty of all men and women of 
good will to stand fast in defense of the indissolubility 
of Christian marriage and the integrity of the family 
against the encroachments of selfish individualism on 
the one hand, and of the manifold agencies of the state 
on the other. We assert, in accordance with the universal 
experience of mankind and the teachings of the Church, 
that, even as the institution of the family existed prior to 
the state, so also the rights of the family—and the mutual 
rights of its constituent members—must not only be 
respected but also protected by the state. Foremost 
among these rights are the right to the integrity of the 
marriage bond; the right of husband and wife to beget 
children; the right of parents to direct the religious, 
moral and intellectual education of their own offspring 
consonant with the legitimate minimum demands of civil 
society; the right to a living wage sufficient to permit 
the family to live in decent and frugal comfort; the right 
to reasonable protection of privacy, peace, and security 
against all forces inimical to wholesome family life. 


The Catholic School Question 


Among the problems that have faced the American 
people throughout the past century none has engaged 
the attention of the Catholic Central Verein more con- 
sistently than that of the upbuilding and defense of an 
independent Catholic school system. Happily the antag- 
onisms and doubts which marked the early phases of the 
Central Verein’s fight in behalf of Catholic schools 
have, for the most part, disappeared, and today there 
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remains only an insignificant minority of Catholics who 
would deny the continuing necessity of a Catholic school 
system from kindergarten through the college level. 
Indeed, the development of the Catholic school system in 
the United States has become one of the most magnificent 
concrete evidences of the spirit of faith and self-sacrifice 
of American Catholics who, according to recent statistics, 
are currently spending more than a billion dollars per 
year to build and operate Catholic schools, while at the 
same time paying their full share of taxes for the main- 
tenance of the state public school system. 


While American Catholics can be justly proud of 
these achievements, much remains to be done not only 
to assure the integrity of a truly Catholic educational 
system, but also to preserve the very existence of our 
Catholic schools against the claims and encroachments 
of the daily more clamorous and powerful advocates of 
a state monopoly of education. 


In this connection may we warn against the danger 
of a possible infiltration into Catholic classrooms of 
principles and methods emanating from the materialistic 
ideas of the so-called “progressive” school of educational 
philosophy. As a measure to counteract this danger and 
at the same time to fortify the internal pedagogical 
edifice of the Catholic school system, we suggest the 
further development of Catholic teachers’ colleges and 
the establishment, wherever possible, of graduate schools 
in education at all Catholic colleges and universities 
where they do not already exist. 


Catholic Higher Education 


It is a fact that sixty-five per cent of the Catholic 
children in our country attend parochial elementary 
schools. But in the secondary school age-group this 
falls to forty per cent, and in the college, professional 
and university groups the percentage is even lower. 


It is during the high school years that youths begin 
to question the things that they accepted during child- 
hood on the authority of others. It is at this age they 
largely form the principles and ideals by which they 
will live. The passing from childhood and youth to 
manhood and womanhood presents problems of a 
religious and moral nature that only a reasoned under- 
standing of the Faith can solve. It is during this time 
that youths choose their vocations in life and form their 
attitudes on marriage, responsibility to God and fellow 
men, on honesty and work. The proper atmosphere 
in which this development occurs can be found only 
in Catholic secondary schools. 

To use the words of Pope Leo XIII: “It is necessary 
not only that religious instruction be given to the youth 
at certain fixed times, but also that every other subject 
taught be permeated with Christian piety. If this is 
wanting, if this sacred atmosphere does not pervade and 
warm the hearts of masters and scholars alike, little good 
can be expected from any kind of learning, and con- 
siderable harm will often be the consequence.” 

Wisely does Holy Mother Church have a universal 
law binding on Catholics everywhere to send their chil- 
dren to Catholic schools. No distinction is made in the 
law between elementary schools, high schools, or colleges. 
In all cases the Church leaves it to the local Bishop to 
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determine under what circumstances and with wha 
precautions parents are to be dispensed from observing 
this law. The Catholic Central Verein reiterates its oft 
repeated admonition to parents regarding their obligatior 
to send their children to Catholic schools on ever] 
educational level. 


Federal Aid to Education and School 


Construction 


The Catholic Central Verein for many years has 
been opposed, as a matter of principle, to federal finan, 
cial aid to the states for education or school construction 
because these are fundamentally local functions, anc 
because such aid injects into local affairs an unnecessaty 


‘federal intrusion which leads to costly and dangerou: 


as well as unwarranted centralization of the control of 
education. 


School Bus Transportation 


The right of the state to enact proper compulsory 
school attendance laws and to enjoin upon the parent. 
under penalty, compliance with such laws, is conceded 
Compliance must leave to the parent, as a natural anc 
a constitutional right, the choice of an accredited school. 
The state’s assistance to the parent in meeting this 
obligation through services complementary to and ir 
aid thereof, is proper. Such a service is bus transporta 
tion of the child to and from school. 


We contend that transportation is not education, not 
a matter required as a part of education. It is a matte: 
of convenience, safety and welfare for the pupil and ar 
aid to the parent. If transportation is to be considerec 
education, or a matter required as a part of education 
all should enjoy its benefits in furtherance of education 
We further contend that when a public school authority 
acts in the distribution of public funds for the trans 
portation of pupils, it is not engaged in education. I 
is merely an administrative agency to carry out a legis 
lative program. To avoid criticism such distributior 
should be by an independent agency. 


The citizen—the person—is the component unit o: 
the state. He, as an individual, enjoys constitutiona. 
rights and owes duties. Rights accrue to him as at 
attribute of citizenship. Duties are owed because o: 
citizenship. Rights and duties are not affected by 
membership in a religious group, or by the manner 0 
exercising religion by such group. Such affiliation i 
not the determining factor of the individual’s constitw 
tional rights and must not be a handicap or liability 
Civil rights are not dependent on religious opinion ane 
practice. 

Among the constitutional rights guaranteed to th 
citizen—the person—are freedom of religion and equa 
protection of the laws. 


The state must secure to every person religious libert’ 
as the equal protection of the laws, not only a guarant 
against attack and obliteration, but a guaranty of th 
free exercise of religion without obstruction, restraint 
reprisal or the denial of civil rights. Religious libert 
carries with it the right of attendance at a denomina 
tional schooh. The person—the individual—suffers re 
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riction of religious liberty when his personal, individual 
ight to share equally in the benefits of bus transporta- 
on is denied because of his exercise of religion as 
manifested by attendance at a denominational school. 


Rights and duties of citizenship are equal and the same 
of all. Neither rights nor duties, nor distribution of 
enefits nor imposition of obligations can be affected 
y teligious belief or practice, or type of school attended. 
1€ imposition of civil incapacities, disqualifications, 
"ssures, coetcion, compulsions or economic hardship 
cause of attendance at a certain type of school, abridge, 
amper and interfere with religious liberty and its free 

rcise. They preclude freedom of choice. Only 
uality makes freedom of choice possible. Denial of 
us transportation because of religious belief or prac- 
ice, manifested in attendance at a particular school, 
nolates religious freedom and interferes with freedom 
#f choice. In the distribution of welfare benefits, the 
ate may not discriminate because of the exercise of 
eligion and so make choice impossible. 


| Equal protection of the laws is not accomplished 
hrough inequality. Laws must affect alike all persons 
imilarly situated with respect to a need and the pur- 
bose of the law, treating alike all persons under like 
ircumstances and conditions with respect to such need 
nd the purpose of the law, both in privileges conferred 
nd obligations imposed. Regarding bus transportation 
f pupils, equal protection of the laws is not accorded 
y making such transportation dependent on type of 
thool attended. 


All pupils attending school in response to compulsory 
tendance laws, constitute a similarly situated group 
ith respect to a need and the purpose of transportation 
aws, entitled to the equal protection of the laws and the 
qual solicitude of the state against the effects of in- 
lement weather and the hazards of traffic. Classifica- 
ion~of pupils on the basis of type of school attended 
loes not, as to such need and purpose of the law, apply 
Jaw equally. Such action is arbitrary, resting upon 
10 real difference in fact, promoting no policy, accom- 
lishing no purpose within the proper function of the 
tate. Denial of transportation because of attendance 
t a denominational school, makes the exercise of 
eligion intolerably burdensome. This is coercion, com- 
bulsion, suppression. Those so denied do not enjoy the 
ree exercise of religion. Discriminating between pupils 
n the furnishing of transportation or its denial, on the 
yasis of school attended, is not the equal protection of 
he laws. Such denial, because the school attended is 
onducted under religious auspices, does infringe upon 
eligious liberty. It exercises an antecedent restraint and 
ssesses a subsequent punishment. It applies the law 
inequally. 

Because all pupils attending school in response to 
ompulsory attendance laws constitute a similarly situated 
broup, services furnished to pupils attending one type 


oars 


xf school should, as a matter of right flowing from 
itizenship, be extended to pupils attending any other 
pe of recognized school. 

id to a child or parent is not aid to the school 
ittended. The need of the child or parent, as a person— 


V citizen—is distinct, independent and separate from the 
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type of the school attended. The status of the school 
as a religious institution does not affect the parent or 
child as a citizen. Bus transportation is intended and 
is in fact given primarily and solely for the benefit and 
convenience of the child and parent, for the education 
of the child. Such aid is in no real sense a contribution 
to religion, or for the use and maintenance of the school 
attended. To say that an incidental benefit to a school 
as a result of humane aid to the parent and child is 
the primary object of bus transportation, is to torture 
language and to fly in the face of announced legislative 
objective. The constitutional barrier of independent 
church and state must not be built so high that the 
state, in discharging its obligations, can not recognize 
distinctions which, viewing the citizen as the component 
unit, are irrelevant. 


We express the hope that in all of the states of our 
country in which the same has not already been done, 
action be taken to provide equal bus transportation 
facilities for all pupils attending recognized schools, to 
the end that the health, safety and welfare of all citizens 
be safeguarded, that their constitutional right of religious 
liberty be respected, and that there be extended to all 
the equal protection of the laws. 


Su nday Observa nce 


In all ages, the observance of the command to keep 
holy the Lord’s Day has been justly considered one of 
the practical outward standards for measuring the virility 
of the religious faith of a people. In this respect at 
least, American Catholics have always enjoyed the sym- 
pathetic understanding of their fellow citizens of other 
faiths and, indeed, it is one of the edifying phases of 
early American history that the colonial settlements were 
seldom, if ever, without some modest church or meeting 
house where the colonists would gather on the Sabbath 
to worship God. 


Today, happily, this splendid manifestation of religious 
faith continues, not only in Catholic communities where 
the churches are filled to overflow every Sunday and 
holy day throughout the year, but in many non-Catho- 
lic areas also where even the secular press and bill- 
boards devote advertising space to urge all to “go to 
church next Sunday.” 


While we rejoice in these encouraging signs of 
obedience to God’s law, we are not unaware of the 
growing evidences of a certain formalistic celebration 
of the Lord’s Day which, while keeping the letter of 
the law, violates its spirit by devoting the gracter part 
of Sunday to needless gainful employment or to public 
amusements of a questionable, if not unseemly character. 


A century ago, at the time the Catholic Central Verein 
was founded, one of the grave evils afflicting the public 
conscience was the exploitation of working people even 
on Sundays—an evil to which the Popes as late as Leo 
XIII still found it necessary to call attention. Today, 
in the United States, the situation in general has under- 
gone a vast change. Comparatively few are required to 
work more than eight hours per day or five days per 
week and there is no shortage of leisure time for shop- 
ping or recreation on week-day evenings and Saturday. 
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Under these circumstances one would expect that Sunday 
work would no longer be a problem, except in cases 
of necessary public services. Unfortunately the contrary 
is true; not only do recreational establishments of 
every description remain open on Sundays, but also es- 
tablishments which have no legitimate claim to unavoid- 
able necessity continue to do business as usual on Sun- 
day—and many Catholics, if indeed they themselves do 
not engaye in Sunday selling, encourage others in this 
abuse by needlessly patronizing such establishments on 
the day, apjointed; by God as a day of rest. In the 
face of this, we femind our Catholic fellow citizens of 
their grave respar sibility to give the example of Sun- 
day obérvance by regular and devout assistance at Holy 
Mass, by discrim rating choice of proper recreation, by 
refraining from needless work or from needlessly con- 
tributing to the Sunday employment of others. 


(To be continued) 


Acknowledgment of Monies 
and Gifts Received 


Make Checks and Money Orders Payable to 
Central Bureau of the CV. 


Address, Central Bureau, 3835 Westminster Place, 
St. Louis 8, Missouri 


Donations to Central Bureau 


N. N., Mo., $1; St. Eustachius Benevolent Society, 
Burlington, Wis., $9; N. N. Mass., $1; Joseph Kasch- 
mitter, Idaho, $5; Colwich Mission Society, Colwich, 
Kan., $25; Rev. A. H. Hoormann, Mo., $5; The Spaeth 
Family Foundation, $25; E. O. Fisher, Kan., $6.50; 
Mrs. R. A. Myron, Pa., $1; J. M. Aretz, Minn., $5; N. 
N. Kan., $50; Charles L. Batzinger, N. Y., $1; Sundry 
minor items, $1.25; Total to and including August 
24, 1955, $185.75. 


Chaplains’ Aid Fund 
St. Francis de ‘Sales Benevolent Society, St. Louis, 
$8.40; St. Anthony’s Benevolent Society, St. Louis, 
$1.50; St. Louis & St. Louis County District League, 
$6.75; Total to and including August 24, 1955, $16.65. 


St. Elizabeth Settlement ; 


Greater St. Louis Community Chest, $3,400; From 
children attending $1,806.94; Interest Income, $31.50; 
Donation, $6; Designated gift, $232.96; Total to and 
including August 24, 1955, $5,477.40. 


Foundation Fund 


Alphonse L. Ellerkamp, Pa., for Life Membership, 
$25; Rev. Paul F. Huber, O.S.B., Del., for Life Member- 
ship, $100; Michael Pfeffer, Pa., for Life Membership, 
$100; In Memoriam for Monsignor Henry Koenes, late 
of Pa., $100; Western Catholic Union, Quincy, IIl., $100; 
Estate Mary Dorothea Mayer, N. Y., $2,351.41; Total 
to and including August 24, 1955, $2,776.41. 


2 European Relief 
Charles Gerhard, 
to and including August 24, 1955, $95.00. 


Catholic Missions 
NCWU, Brooklyn Junior Group, N. Y., $5; St. 
Kustachius Benevolent Society, Burlington, Wis., $16; 
Frank H. Schwaller, Wis., $2; N. N. Mission Fund, 
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Pa., $25; N. N., of Mo., $70; Total — 


zines); 


$37.50; F. V. Goess, N. Y., $2; Peter Mohr, 
Lester R. Mahoney, N. Y., $5; Mrs. E, Hartner, 


Christmas Appeal 
Julie Honer, N. Y., $2. 


Gifts in Kind 


of men up to and including August 24, 1955. 


ARTICLES FOR CHURCH AND SAN‘ 
TUARY USE: Rev. J. B. Winter, Mo., (2 rabbis, 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. M. F. Forst, Mo., (1 cassock) ; Rt. Re 
A. Stumpf, Mo., (1 cassock); Rev. Christian Martin, M 
(2 cassocks); Rev. Adrian Dwyer, Mo., (3 cassocks 
Rev. Jos. A. McNicholas, Mo., (surplices, cincture 
chasuable, burse, chalice cover, stole, amice, alb, lace) 


WEARING APPAREL: Rey. Peter J. Rahil 
Mo., (priests’ clothing); Rev. Charles R. Ruff, ee 
(priests’ clothing); Rev. Adrian Dwyer, Mo., (priest’ 
overcoat, suit); Rt. Rev. Msgr. A. Stumpf, Mo., (cloth 
ing); Rt. Rev. Msgr. Leo P. Henkel, Ill., (shoe: 
clothing); Rev. Jos. A. McNicholas, Mo., (8 priests 
suits); Johnson, Stephens & Shinkle Shoe Co., St 
Louis, (12 ctns. 360 shoes); Rev. Robert B. Kuen; 
Mo., (shoes, priests’ clothing). 4 


BOOKS: Henry Renschen, IIl., (Reader’s Diges 
(braille), Catholic Digest (braille), books); Rt. Rev 
Msgr. A. Stumpf, Mo., (21 books); Rt. Rev. Msgr. F 
Schnetzer, Tex., (1 book). . 


MAGAZINES: Henry Renschen, Ill., (maga 
G._N. Massung, Pa., (magazines, leaflets) 
Michael B. Meniges, Mo., (newspapers); Rt. Rev. Msg 
A. A. Wempe, Mo., (magazines). x | 

MISCELLANEOUS: F. X. Mangold, Ill 
(photographs, souvenir programs, Proceedings of 10) 


conventions, etc.). 


<= Ob dni Os 1nd 


It is difficult for us to conceive of poverty to suc 
extremes that a hospital does not have  sufficier 
bandages to dress the wounds of its patients. But suc 
is the situation which obtains in a leprosarium in ote 


from which the Central Bureau received a note c 
thanks for two cartons of medical supplies sent. n 
Reverend Father in charge states “this (the bandages 
will help us to dress up the sores of the sick; at time 
we are hard up for bandages and pads.” 


Ni 
————_ an, i : 
The delegates to this year’s convention again returne 
home supplied with copies of the Declaration of Pr 
ciples which were made available through the extr: 
ordinary efforts of Dr. Nicholas Dietz. Dr. Dietz an 
Mr. Walter Matt teamed up as efficient secretaries ¢ 
Chairman Joseph Matt in drafting the Resolutions. 


